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GENERAL DAVID WOOSTER. 


The distinguished general, whose portrait embellishes our pres- 
ent number, was born in 1710, at Stratford, a town of Fairfield 
county, Connecticut. Of his early education and parentage we 
have been able to ascertain but little. But from his strict integri- 
ty and the love of virtue which characterised him in manhood, we 
most naturally infer that his boyhood was guarded by those salu- 
tary influences which had their origin in the heart of Puritanism. 
About the time he arrived at the age of maturity, the Rev. Dr. 
Johnson, a distinguished scholar and divine, who had held the 
office of tutor in Yale College, was settled as pastor over an Epis- 
copal congregation in Wooster’s native town. It was doubtless 
through his influence that young Wooster turned his attention to- 
wards a collegiate course. He entered Yale College at the age 
of 23, and graduated in 1738. His course in college was highly 
creditable. His affability, refinement and elegant manners made 
him a welcome visitor in the higher circles of society. He was a 
favorite with the Rev. Thomas Clapp, President of Yale College, 
and married his daughter Mary, a young lady of great accom- 
plishments and worth. Her spirit appears to have been kindred 
to his own, for on one trying occasion she manifested the courage 
of one altogether worthy to be the wife of a soldier. When the 
British sacked New Haven, Wooster’s house was involved in the 
general ruin. A soldier with the fierce brutality common on such 
occasions, assaulted her, and was proceeding to rifle her pockets. 
The man was repelled by the lady’s dignified intrepidity. She 
turned her pockets and delivered up to himher watch. The fellow 
turned away, no doubt pleased with his booty, and admiring her 
self possession. Indeed her husband’s spirit was sustained by her 
heroic sympathy thoughout his whole career. 

The unsettled condition of the country, and the danger which 
threatened the colonies from the Indian tribes, as well as from fo- 
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reign invasion by the French, naturally inspired in the breast of 
all, more or less of the martial spirit. Wooster was not unmoved, 
but stood ready ata moment’s warning, to peril his life for his 
country. 

France was prowling along our northern and northeastern fron- 
tiers, and every day threatened to descend upon the colonies and 
bring them under her power. At this time (1745), Governor Shir. 
ley, who was the commanding general of the forces in Massachu- 
setts bay, resolved to make an attack upon Louisburgh, and if 
possible to bring this important post under his jurisdiction. Being 
opposed by a majority of the colonies, he undertook the expedition 
with 4070 troops from Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut. Connecticut furnished 516 men. Of these forces Col, 
Burr had the command, and under him Wooster first served as 
captain. The brilliant success which attended this expedition 
spread joy throughout New England and inspired all with confi- 
dence. In the enterprise Captain Wooster acted a most conspicu- 
ous part. 

His dignity as an officer and his admirable address marked him 
out as the most appropriate person f% take charge of a cartel shi 
for France and England. Accordingly he was selected for that 
purpose, and, though not permitted to enter France, was re- 
ceived with great distinction in England. He there secured the 
favor of the king, and when presented at court received all possi- 
ble marks of respect. It was during his residence in England 
that his portrait was taken for the magazines of the day, which, 
finding its way to South America, was copied by one of his 
descendants. Thus have those features been preserved which we 
now with pleasure present for the gratification of our readers, 

The French war having been terminated by the reduction of 
Louisburgh, Captain Wooster was again released from active ser- 
vice. The British crown conferred on him the additional honor 
of admitting him into the regular army with the rank of captain, 
and half pay for life. He returned to his family and the enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness. But he was not permitted to remain 
long quiet. The war of 1756 again called him into the field. In 
this war he served first as colonel, and afterwards had the com- 
mand of a brigade from Connecticut. He was engaged continu- 
ously and with much credit for the space of seven years, until the 
peace of 1763. Between this time and the breaking out of the 
war of Independence he was engaged as a merchant in New Ha- 
ven, and held the lucrative post of collector of customs at that 
port. It appears to have been then and there that he accumulated 
the fortune which he afterwards expended so generously in the 
Revolutionary Struggle. 

When the selfish policy of the mother country became manifest, 
and the colonists perceived that they must assert their own liberty 
by an appeal to arms, Wooster at once relinquished all the honors 
and emoluments which he held of the British crown. He cast in 
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his lot with his countrymen who, in a spirit of liberty and bold- 
ness never surpassed—perhaps never equalled—were preparing to 
hazard a contest with one of the greatest powers in the world. 

What a noble example of self-denial! He who might have re- 
mained neutral! from the position he occupied gave up his pay as 
a British officer, and stood forth in the desperate encounter for 
freedom. Few, indeed, who took up arms against England made 
greater personal sacrifices than he; few, notwithstanding, entered 
into the revolutionary struggle with greater firmness and intre- 
pidity. The battle of Lexington opened his eyes to the fearful 
contest which was soon to follow. But instead of damping his 
courage it only nerved his arm for the defence of the cause he 
had espoused. He early saw the importance of seizing upon the 
fortresses of the country, and taking possession of the cannon and 
ammunition therein stored. His attention was first directed to- 
ward Fort Ticonderoga. Indeed, he was the prime mover in this 
important expedition; and though crippled in his plans for the 
want of sufficient means from government to carry out his enter- 
prise, he with a few others, having obtained a loan from the state 
treasury, became personally responsible for its payment. On the 
10th of May, 1775, the fort was suddenly surprised and surren- 
dered into our hands. For his services congress appointed him 
brigadier general, with the third rank among seven others who 
were chosen at the same time. 

Under General Schuyler he led the colonial forces in an expe- 
dition against Canada, which not many years before he had as- 
sisted in conquering. But owing to the sickness of his soldiers 
and the paucity of their number and their consequent murmurs, it 
proved unsuccessful. Loud clamors were raised against him at 
the time which cut him to the heart. He immediately demanded 
an investigation into his conduct by congress. Letters were pro- 
duced which he had written to Schuyler, stating his unwillingness 
to attempt the enterprise with so small a body of men. Persons 
were also summoned from Canada who bore ample testimony to 
his heroic conduct. Congress, after proper investigation, as the 
following document will show, acquitted him of all blame. 


{Extract from the Journals of the Continental Congress.] 
Saturday, dug. 17, 1776. 


Congress resumed the consideration cf the Report of the Committee, 
to whom was referred Brigadier General Wooster’s letter, requesting an 
inquiry into his conduct, while he had the honor of commanding the 
continental forces in Canada, which was read, as follows: 

‘That Brigadier General Wooster produced copies of letters which 
passed between him and General Schuyler, and of his letters to. con- 
gress, from which it appears that he from time to time gave seasonable 
and due notice of the state of the army under his command, and what 
supplies were in his opinion necessary to render the enterprise success- 
full; that a number of officers and other gentlemen from Canada who 
were acquainted with his conduct there, and who happened occasionally 
to be in this city, were examined before the committee; to which letters 
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and the minutes of the examination of the witnesses herewith exhibited 
the committee beg leave to refer congress for further information, and 
report as the opinion of the committee upon the whole of the evidence 
that was before them, that nothing censurable or blame worthy appears 
against Brigadier General Wooster. The report being again read was 
agreed to.”’ 


But notwithstanding this acquittal, General Wooster took the 
matter so much to heart that he threw up his commission. A 
friend had applied for his promotion to the rank of major general 
which was refused; yet Wooster, while resenting this denial of 
what he conceived to be his just claim, resolved like a true patriot 
to continue his services in defence of his country. He thus writes 
to the friend who made the application. 


** July, 17, Y775. 
Camp near NEw ll 

Dear Sir—Your favor of the 23d ult. I received, in which you inform 
me that you recommended me, but without effect, to the congress for the 
berth of major general. Your friendship | never doubted; and this fresh 
instance | shall ever gratefully remember. 

I enclose with this the commission delivered to me by General Wash- 
ington. You will see that somehow by mistake it was never dated. 
You will be good enough to deliver it to Mr. Hancock with my best 
compliments, and desire him not to return it to me; | have alreadya 
commission from the assembly of Connecticut. No man feels more 
sensibly for his distressed country, nor would more readily exert his 
utmost effort for its defence than myself. My life has been ever devoted 
to the service of my country from my youth up, though never before ina 
cause like this; a cause for which I would most cheerfully risk, nay, lay 
down my life todefend. Thirty years I have served as a soldier; my 
character was never impeached nor called in question before. The 
congress have seen fit, for what reason I know not, to point me out as 
the only officer among all that have been commissioned in the different 
colonies who is unfit for the post assigned him. The subject is a very 
delicate one. For further particulars, as well as for an account of the 
stores taken at Turtle Bay, I must refer you to my letter of this date to 
Col. Dyer. And am, sir,’in haste, 

Your sincere friend and humble servant, 
DAVID WOOSTER.” 


This letter shows that he was appointed major general of the 
militia of Connecticut; and in this new post he was very active 
in repelling the enemy from that state. While quartered at New 
Haven he learned that a force of 2000 British troops had attacked 
and burned Danbury. In command of a small body of men he 
immediately set out with Arnold for that place where they joined 
General Silliman. 

This was the last scene of his labors. While leading on his 
troops to victory at a short distance from Danbury he was mortally 
wounded by a musket ball. He was taken back to Danbury 
where he received every attention from Dr. Turner, who dressed 
his wound and endeavored to ex ract the ball {rom his body, but 
to no purpose. He lingered, not as some have said—twelve 
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hours—but five days, as will appear from a subsequent docu- 
ment. His family reached him before he expired and minis- 
tered to him in his dying moments. He was calm and composed ; 
and his last words were ‘‘I am dying, but in the strong hope and 
persuasion that my country will gain its independence.” 

Thus died General Wooster, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, on the 2d of May, 1777. Congress voted 500 dollars for the 
erection of a monument to perpetuate his name The proceedings 
of that body we here insert. 


(PP. 156 and 197, Journals of Congress. Vol, III.) 
Monday, May 19th, 1777. 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to consider what 
honors are due to the memory of the late Brigadier Wooster, who died 
on the 2d of May, of the wounds he received on the 27th day of April, in 
fighting against the enemies of American liberty.” 

The members chosen were Mr. Heyward, Mr.S. Adams, and Mr. 
Page. 

Tuesday, June 17th, 1777. 

The committee appointed to consider what honors are due to the 
memory of General Wooster, brought in a report which was taken into 
consideration; whereupon, 

** Resolved, That a monument be erected to the memury of General 
Wooster, with the following inscription :”’ 

**In honor of David Woosier, brigadier general in the army of the 
United States. In defending the liberties of America, and bravely re- 
pelling an inroad of the British forces to Danbury, in Connecticut, he 
received a mortal wound on the 27th day of April, 1777, and died on the 
2d day of May following. The congress of the United States, as an 
acknowledgment of his merit and services, have caused this monument 
to be erected.”’ 

Resolved, That the executive power of the state of Connecticut be 
requested to carry the foregoing resolution into execution; and that 
500 dollars be allowed for that purpose. 


Notwithstanding these resolutions, no monument has ever been 
erected over his ashes. 

This is one of the most singular occurrences with which we 
are acquainted, and certainly demands explanation. How has it 
happened that a resolution of congress, recommending to the state 
of Connecticut in terms so positive the duty of erecting a memorial 
to one of its bravest sons, has never been carried into effect? 
Does the blame lie with the state or with congress or with any 
private party? We have heard it hinted that a private party was 
to blame, and actually appropriated to his own use the money 
which was voted for the purpose. But this rumor appears to 
carry its own refutation on the face of it. For besides the testi- 
mony of the general’s widow to the contrary, can it for a moment 
be imagined that the state of Connecticut would entrust to a pri- 
vate person, however nearly connected with Wooster, the per- 
formance of a duty entrusted to itself by the national legislature, 
or deliver the public money into his hands? The matter, there- 
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fore, rests between congress and the state; and it does not seem 
much to the credit of either (we speak with all deference), that 
so little respect has been paid to the memory of General Wooster, 
No doubt he sleeps well; and the want of a sculptured monument 
disturbs not the security of his repose. The country 

“Has carved not a line—has raised not a stone, 

But left him alone in his glory.” 

Yet the country ought to have regard to itself and its promises, 

It is not to its honor that a citizen so distinguished generally, and 
especially in our noble and successfu! struggle for independence 
and a name among the nations, should lie in the dust without a 
memorial, and that a solemn resolution of the most august body 
in the land should remain unfulfilled. ‘There can be little doubt 
that if the country continues to neglect its duty in this matter the 
admirers of General Wooster are neither so few nor so forgetful 
as to leave him without a trophy. But we trust that the duty will 
not be neglected; and it would be to us a proud reflection that our 
feeble voice had reminded the public of what is due, and was 
actually promised, to departed worth. 





CLASSIC VAGARIES. 
NO, Ill. 


THE ROMAN NAVY. 


If you please, my friend and protegé, we will now take leave of 
Horace’s villa; that “corner of earth,” which, he says, wears a 
brighter smile for him than all the rest of the world besides. You 
may cast a look of regret at the olives, the elms, the vines, and 
the magnificent cascade, which pours its silver flood unceasingly 
into the lake below. But do not linger; we must return to Rome. 

You shall be couducted to the navy yard of the imperial city. 
Afterwards we will take the great paved road that leads directly to 
Ostia. We will converse, as we go, on the subject which will 
soon be illustrated to our senses. 

You know that the Romans never enjoy the poetry of sea-life. 
They never write it, never sing it. They have, it is true, made 
the sea poetical, and even deified it in their mythology. Old 
Neptune is as powerful a god, in his way, as Jove himself. The 
Nereids we can imagine to be as beautiful with their sea-green 
hair and foam-like eyes, as the nymphs of the woods and the foun- 
tains. Venus, too, first showed her lustrous charms to the dol- 

hins and the sharks. Commodore Jason, the first sea captain, 
as been made a demi-god. Daedalus, who invented sails, has 
received the compliment of an enormous lie about making wings 
and flying over the Black sea. In fact, even now, the Roman 
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sailor is considered by his countrymen a true hero, having a cors- 
Jet of * oak and triple brass around his breast,” as Horace has it. 
The Roman poets, too, call the sea “ treacherous” and “ angry” 
and “insane” and “ ferocious,” and make it as poetical a subject 
as any other people on the footstool can. But sea-life is to them 
absolute prose, with the single exception of its tragic aspects. 

This is not to be wondered at. The Roman vessel never ven- 
tures farther than a Yankee “salt” would send outhis yawl. They 
coast along the shore. and sail around, instead of across the Medi- 
terranean. They drag their vessels up on the reefs, when they 
see a storm coming up, and lie by until it is over. They push 
off, afterwards, with levers and crow-bars, to sail until another 
cloud rises. In short, Roman daring has never conquered the sea. 

The consequence is, that you never find any Latin verses breath- 
ing such sentiments as our fashionable lyrics at home contain: 

“ A life on the ocean wave”— 


“ A bold brave crew and an ocean blue.’’ 


Ovid indulges himself in a dole, quite opposite in sentiment to 
our sea songs, when he addresses his dulcinea. It is not, 


“ Come brave the sea with me, love.” 
But he delivers himself thus: 


** No cities glitter on the deep, 

No forests wave upon the ocean; 
The cruel billows rage and sleep, 

The blue in rest, the blue in motion. 
No painted stones or curvéd shells 

Hide in the bosom of the sea, 
In delicate and sparkling cells 

Along the shore such treasures be. 
Tempt not the waves, then; rather beat 
The silver strand with marble feet.” 


In America, full half of our drawing room arias, bravuras and 
recilatives are marine in sentiment, alluding to salt water with as 
much enthusiasm, as if high, white cravats, innumerable flounces 
and low-necked dresses were exactly suited to salt water. A naval 
battle is considered the perfection of martial splendor. A distin- 
gué in magazine literature offers one hundred dollars for the best 
story founded on the incidents of the Revolution, and two hundred 
and fifty dollars for the best sea story! America and Rome do 
not sympathise on the subject of marine life. 

But here is the navy yard. You can now see for the first time, 
the yellow waves of Father Tiber. Around you are specimens of 
Roman naval architecture. A galley, with five tiers of oars, is 
now upon the stocks. Here is a shattered vessel just drawn up 
to be repaired, and there is one, which has only to be covered 
with pitch to become sea-worthy. Here too are others, which have 
been drawn up from the water to remain forever. They have done 
good service in exchanging the commodities of Rome for the 
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wealth of other countries, or in destroying the fleets of foreign ene- 
mies, and are now to be allowed repose. It is a fitting place to 
call to mind the beautiful picture of peace by a Roman poet: 

The wearied soldier, once in battle brave, 

Now seeks the farm his grateful country gave. 

The gallant steed, from bloody fields withdrawn, 

Is gladly prancing on the grassy lawn, 

The ship, which victory’s garlands often wore, 

Lies in the dock yard, hidden by the shore. 


Vessels are built here with astonishing rapidity. Sometimes, to 
satisfy the demands of a rapid and general campaign, they are 
constructed of green wood. Such are, of course, a dangerous 
craft, but are only used for a single voyage, before they are re. 
fitted. You recollect that Scipio, in one of his brilliant enterprises 
against Carthage, built and equipped sixty vessels in forty-five 
days after the time when the timber of which they were construct- 
ed, was felled in the forests of northern Italy. Cwsar also, durin 
his efforts to reduce the brave Marseillais, succeeded in building 
twelve ships of war in thirty days after the timber was cut for the 
purpose. You see around you the materials for ship-building; 
cypress, cedar, pine, a little oak, alder and fir in large quantities, 
But as you will find out more about naval affairs, at Ostia, I must 
invite you away; not however, without reminding you that the 
farm, exactly opposite, is that from which Cincinnatus was called 
to wipe off the sweat and dust of his humble toil, and to be saluted 
as dictator of the Roman people, whom he soon after saved from 
national ruin. . ’ , ’ ° . 

We are now at Ostia. As its name implies, it is the mouth of 
the Tiber, and is the finest harbor on the coast of Italy. Here is 
stationed in times of peace, the greater part of the Roman navy. 
From this place they are despatched to guard the coast, or upon 
expeditions against a foreignenemy. It is but thirteen miles from 
Rome, and orders to sail can soon be transmitted from the capital. 
Here occurred a feat by pirates, which, for audacity, might be 
called worthy of the buccaniers of the western tropical seas, A 
band of sea-robbers actually captured a whole fleet of Roman ves- 
sels, stationed at this port. 

You see two channels, but only one is really navigable. Yon- 
der is the light house, but after the model of that at Alexandria 
by the emperor Claudius, who hada peculiar taste for marine-works. 
He constructed a mole into the water, after the manner so well 
understood in the large Atlantic cities of America. It so happened 
that, shortly before, an enormous vessel, which carried eleven hun- 
dred tons for ballast, had returned from Egvpt with a large obelisk, 
which was to be erected in the circus. This ship, he sunk, to 
serve as a foundation for his mole, and then built yonder light- 
house upon the latter. 

You may observe in the offing vessels of every class, from every 
important post in Europe and Asia, or bound towardsthem. Yon- 
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der are huge hulks freighted with corn from the teeming granaries 
of Sicily, Chian wine from the birth place of Homer in the Hgean 
sea, and olive-oil (whalers are there unknown) from the territory 
of the Sabines. The ships of Alexandria will hardly fail to at- 
tract your attraction, for a crowd always is collected on the mole, 
to see them *‘ round” yonder promontory. I can assure you that 
they possess what Seneca calls the qualities of a good ship. They 
are “ upright and trim, water tight, snugly built, stout enough to 
bear the breaking of seas over their sides, obedient to the pilot, 
swift, and not too sensitive to the wind.” But their peculiarity is 
the topsail, which they carry aloft in all weathers, except in storms 
of extreme violence, and which gives them extraordinary speed. 
No other ship could round the promontory, with a stress so great 
on the upper part of her masts. They present a beautiful appear- 
ance, as they sail up the bay, in acorner, like a flock of birds. 
The spars, from which the topsails hang, are moveable, and are 
mun down in a gale. These vessels are called message-boats. 
You also see those small trim vessels, with a single tier of oars, 
named after the piratical Liburnians, who first made use of them. 
They are brigantines, with bows arched like the neck of a swan. 
In the famous battle of Actium between Augustus and the fleet of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, these vessels proved so effectual by their 
speed and capacity for easy management, that Augustus had the 
whole Roman fleet, in his day, built after their model. Among 
them, you may observe what the Romans call a ship-of-peace. 
Can you imagine a more beautiful name fora vessel? Is there 
not more poetry in it than in a “man-of-war?” The masts and 
rigging are dressed with olive branches, and ribbons are fluttering 
on the bows and stern. Not long since, its decks was crowded by 
a band of suppliants, who as they drew near the stern of the vic- 
torious vessel of the Romans, prayed the conquerors in the name 
of the gods carved on itsstern, to grant them terms of peace. You 
may discern just outside of the harbor a cutter, light and graceful, 
which seems to look in for a moment, upon the vessels in the bay, 
and then darts off like a frightened deer. Its deck is full of pi- 
rates, who are bold enough to show themselves in open day toa 
Roman fleet. They rely upon the speed of their vessels, to escape 
the most imminent danger. Fifteen of them once ravaged the 
island Teos in the sight of the Roman fleet. In the time of Verres’ 
prietorship, pirates entered a harbor of Sicily in frigates and burn- 
ed an entire convoy of Roman ships. Yonder lies a peculiar craft, 
just from the Black’sea, with a rudder at both ends, and a vaulted 
roof over it, reminding me of American river craft. There glides 
ayacht with the ease and grace of a swallow. It is called the 
“Bean-pod” and it marvellously resembles its namesake. It is 
built exac ly afier the model of that once owned by Catullus, which 
he bor sted of as the swiftest of vessels, or which, as he expressed 
it, could ** go by any timber that floats.” In this celebrated yacht 
he visited the sparkling Cyclades, Rhodes, Thrace and Propontis, 
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and finally moored it safely in the fair lake Benacus, when he 
dedicated it to Castor and Pollux. This class of vessels is des. 
tined for centuries to float upon the Mediterranean. 

Among yonder group of fishing-smacks, you cannot have failed 
to observe that corvette, which bears a basket at its mast head, 
The basket as well as it cumbersome model, and the yaw] attach. 
ed to it, shows it to be a transport for carrying stores, and is quite 
as significant as the broom, which the Dutch admiral, Van Trom 
carried at his peak, when he threatened to sweep the British navy 
from the seas. ‘* As slow as a corvette” and “ as swift asa cut. 
ter,” are proverbial expressions among the Romans. Near us lies 
an Asiatic merchantman, lately from Tyre, with a stern like the 
tail of a fish, unwieldy and graceless externally, but freighted with 
wealth within. In its hold, you might find gold and silver in their 
pure state, woollen cloth, gorgeously dyed with the purple of the 
east, coverlets and tapestries wrought at Babylon, bedsteads in. 
laid with ivory and gilded, precious spices and ointments, and fe. 
male musicians, all of which magnificent cargo will soon be sold 
at auction by a magistrate. The advertisements are already writ- 
ten out and flaming on the columns around the forum. But there 
is approaching, with sides all alive with a inultitude of oars, a 
* cabin-boat” or pleasure barge ; one of the greatest of Roman lux- 
uries. These are sometimes built in the shape of a brigantine, 
and unite speed to beauty of appearance. Such were those of Ca- 
ligula. They had ten tiers of oars, sterns ornamented with pre- 
cious stones, sails of various colors, with bath-rooms, porticoes and 
supper-rooms, and even with a great variety of vines and fruit 
trees growing upon their decks. With these barges, he coasted 
all along the shores of Campania, while fair girls, with songs and 
dances, enlivened the tedium of the luxurious voyage. It was in 
one of these, that Cesar, captivated with the charming society of 
Cleopatra, penetrated with her, so far into Egvpt towards Ethio- 
pia, that his crew refused to proceed. The sailors had not brought 
Cleopatra with them. But you will pardon me for diverting your 
attention so long from the chief object of attraction in this motley 
scene, I mean the fleet of ships-of-war, which stand in the offing, fast 
anchored. Among them you observe the long flat scows, used for 
transporting mounted men, invented by Pericles, and called “ horse 
boats ;” lightly built transports, freighted with thousands of vases of 
wine for the use of the soldiers ; ‘‘look-out boats,” with sails anid cor 
dage of a greenish hue, for the purpose of easily escaping observa- 
tion while approaching the enemy’s ship or shore by night, small 
and swift, such as were run down and sunk by the men-of-war in 
the fatal engagement of Ruscinona. But the eye quickly wanders 
back from these to nobler vessels, with their brazen beaks flashing 
in the sun, their sterns spread out like a fan, or arched over to- 
wards the centre and supporting the flag staff, their towers of seve- 
ral stories through which armed men are hurrying to and fro, and 
their colors waving on stem and stern. Conspicuous among them 
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is the flag ship, or admiral’s vessel, upon which a red streamer is 
floating, and which at evening is distinguished by a light on deck. 
These vessels-of-war, you see, have no sails, for they can be moved 
more swiftly by oars, than by canvass, and ore often employed to 
tow the transports which carry sails. They are longer too, although 
not so high as the ships of burden. Hence men-of-war are called 
by the Romans “‘ long ships.” 

Perhaps you can discern their names painted on their bows. 
Among the merchantmen you have already seen vessels named 
from the numberless ports from which they sail, ‘the Rome,” 
“the Ostia,” ‘the Naples” and soon. Among them you also 
saw “the Athens,” ‘the Po,” (named after the celebrated river,) 
“the Safety” and “the Basket.” You now see ‘ the Triumph,” 
with her three pronged beak, and her stern bent over like a tri- 
umphal arch; “* The Lioness” with the head and shoulders of the 
animal carved in brass upon her bows; “ the Scylla,” with an in- 
human face upon her front; ‘* the Victory,” with the laurelled 
goddess wrought at full length upon her stern; ‘‘ the Hope,” also 
decorated with an image; “the Sun,” * the Capricorn,” and the 
“Jupiter Ammon,” with the horny head of the Egyptian god sta- 
ring into the water from its stern. You here have an occular 
settlement of the claims of conflicting commentators, who maintain 
that the guardian divinity and the name of a vessel are always 
identical or never identical. The truth is, sometimes they are the 
same, and at others different. 

Your ideas of the size of Roman vessels may have already un- 
dergone some change. They are not mere sail boats or skiffs, as 
they are sometimes contemptuously represented, but some are large 
enough to be very unwieldy and hard to manage. Yet they are 
rot so large as many of those which carry the union-jack, the tri- 
color or the stars and stripes at their mast-head. The merchant- 
men, you see, carry from fifty to one hundred tons, and are from 
thirty-five to eighty feet in length. The ships-of-war are larger, 
but notso high above water. It is true, that there is a greater pro- 
portion of smaller craft, but the larger vessels are of course the prin- 
cipal objects of your attention. Would you believe that all these 
are drawn up on land every winter? The perils of a wintry sea 
are too much for the Roman mariner, and most of these vessels are 
so made as to be taken to pieces, carried ashore and re-launched 
in the spring. At this latter season they are placed on rollers and 
wheels, and with great difficulty pulled and pushed into the sea. 
But to a nation, accustomed to overcome all obstacles with physi- 
cal prowess, the operation is not impracticable. Hannibnl so car- 
tied his boats and larger vessels to beseige Tarentum by sea, while 
one part of his forces invested iton land. Caligula, the cruel, the 
licentious and the mean, once affected a taste for naval battles. 
He even drew up a line of troops on the shore of the Adriatic, ar- 
ranged his battering rams and other engines-of-war, and, while 
all were eager with curiosity and expectation, ordered his soldiers 
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to fill their helmets with shells which he called “ spoils of the 
sea.” Shortly after, he celebrated a naval triumph over this 
achievement in Rome, and, to grace it, had the ships, with 
which he had won this wonderful victory, transported by land to 
Rome. ‘Trajan removed vessels fromthe Euphrates to the Tigris 
by land. Augustus constructed a wall, covered with raw hides 
and upon it transported several ships fifteen miles to the open sea, 
The creat mathematician and mechanician, Archimedes, invented 
a machine for this purpose, with which a ship might be drawn by 
a woman’s hand. . 

But to return. Ships of enormous proportions sometimes enter 
the Roman ports. Ptolemy built a ship of forty tiers of oars, over 
four hundred fect long, and of seven thousand one hundred and 
eighty-two tons burden. Another of his construction carried more 


than three thousand tons and was three hundred feet long. The 
vessel, which was sunk beneath the mole upon which we stand, 
brought eleven hundred and forty tons of vegetables (!) for bal- 
last. 

As you stop to listen to that brisk shout, corresponding to “ heave 
yo,” which rises from that group of sailors who are now pulling 
the ropes of yonder Asiatic merchantman, turn your attention to 
the peculiarities of the Roman naval equipments. You observe 
the high ambitious prow carved into grotesque shapes, and the 
stern, almost as lofty, arched over towards the bows, or extending 
backwards in the form of a fish’s tail. You see the holes for the 
oars, on some vessels, are arranged in a single row, on most in 
three, on several in ten, and on a few in fifteen tiers. You see 
also that there is no bowsprit on any vessel, and that very few 
carry more than one mast, none more than two, and that the men 
of war have none. You can now detect by actual observation how 
the difficulties among foreign commentators with regard to the 
banks or tiers of oars have arisen. “A trireme,” say some, “must 
be a vessel with three tiers of oars.” ‘* No,” say others, “ it can 
imply but three oars ; otherwise the ship, which Ptolemy Philopa: 
tor foolishly constructed with forty banks of oars would have car- 
ried a number too prodigious to be credible.” Without settling 
the question with regard to Ptolemy’s vessel, you are able to 
observe that a tier contains no definite and invariable number of 
oars. Here is one galley with five tiers and seven oars in each 
tier, and there is another tier ranged in a diagonal line along the 
ship’s side, containing but a single oar ina tier. Those with one 
tier are the swiftest. These high sides, which are a fault of nearly 
all Roman vessels, are at once peculiar and fatal to their speed, 
gracefulness and manageability. 

Is not yonder ten-tiered galley a beautiful sight, as her one hun- 
dred and twenty oars lift the thin wave to sparkle in the sun. 
Hear the measured music of their plashing, as one hundred and 
twentry armed sailors obey the clear rich voice of the boatswain, 
who stands in the stern with a hammer in his hand to inark the 
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oarsmen’s time. Listen, he sings alternate notes, and the rowers 
measure their strokes by the music. Ah! it is not always thus. 
A hoarse monotonous bawling, usually guides the oarsmen. In 
fact, Seneca, after enumerating various abominable sounds, such 
as those of clattering wagons, a neighboring smithy, a street-crier 
and a street-piper (for street-musicians were always a stain on so- 
ciety) pronounces a boatswain’s call the worst. On the highest 
part of the stern stands the captain, for so the commander of a 
single man-of-war is called. (‘The master of a trading vessel is 
called a ‘“‘ship-charterer,” as the owner of the freight usually 
takes command of the merchantman.) Some province has just 
supplied her with corn and provisions enough for a voyage, and he 
will soon receive terms of peace from some foreign city, or annex 
it to the Roman nation. See too the sailors in their green uniform 
tunics, and the pilot as he holds the tiller of his huge rudder. 
There also stands a forward pilot, prepared to sound with his plum- 
met, and give his peer behind notice of danger from rocks or 
shoals. How stately is the vessel’s motion! As I live, the pilot 
understands tacking ! 

But let us go on board this merchantman, which is close at hand 
and examine it a little more minutely. From its cargo of corn 
you may infer that it is owned by some rich Sicilian proprietor, 
who has an estate on the sea-board, where he raises his produce 
within sight of the vessels that are to carry it to market. 

Step upon this plank, which the Romans dignify with the name 
of a bridge, and you find yourself in the hold. There is a deck 
at each end of the vessel, which ships for transporting produce gen- 
erally have. Ships-of-war. for the convenience of fighting have a 
raised deck. As you pass along the gan gway, observe how easily 
a difference between commentators may be settled by a comprom- 
ise. Some insist that the gangways are on the deck; others that 
they are the hatchways leading through the hold. The truth is, 
that the gangwaysare the passages along the deck or through the 
hold. The main mast, you find, is standing in a large socket call- 
ed the bushel, from which it can be taken entirely out or bent 
backward. The mast is very short, according to our notions of 
the necessary length of such things. The yard is now let down to 
the bottom of the mast, with the sail rolled around it. Sometimes 
this is raised quite to the top of the mast, at others hoisted only 
half mast, From the yard arms hang the braces, the one on the 
starboard, the other on the larboard side, with which the sails are 
traversed according to the direction of the wind. They are pulled 
from behind. Cables and rigging are not to be seen in large 
quantities. All the contrivances for managing the sails are simple 
and few. You see in the forward part of the vessel, a very small 
sail is contrived. This is provided for emergencies, when it can 
be raised with great expedition. Very few vessels, however, carry 
these. At your side the ribs of the craft are in open view, and 
between them you see the holes pierced for the oars, which are 
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now laid away in the store house. Beside the holes, are thole 
pins, one for each oar. The pin is inserted horizontally, and the 
oar is tied to it with acord. Under your feet are the pum 
which are worked with the feet; for the bottom, although caulked 
with wax, cannot wholly exclude the water. Under the stagnant 
pool is the ballast, for which sand is generally used. Under the 
stern which lies towards the shore (for the Romans fasten their 
vessels by the stern to the shore,) are apartments, called chambers, 
for sleeping. Rooms for the same, or other purposes, of coarse 
construction may be found under the forward deck. The anchor, 
you perceive, is much like ours, having flukes. The oars also 
very closely resembles ours. The blade the Romans call the 
“palm.” 

You remember, when you were in Rome, passing by a part of 
the market place, called the Rostra, and you also hear in your own 
country about speakers who “ mount the rostrum” to harangue the 
people. This celebrated stand for popular harangues was named 
from the Rostra, or beaks of the ships which were taken as prizes 
by the Romans in the glorious victory of Antium, and deposited 
here in public view. From the Rostra many a noble speech has 
been spoken, and many a demagogue has sought the “ most sweet 
voices” of the populace. Eloquence is a noble gift, a mighty in- 
strument. But how often has it been abused? How many false- 
hearted men, affecting disinterestedness and patriotism, have cul- 
tivated the art of speech and action, to serve their ambition, or 
gratify a spirit of rivalryor revenge. A faculty so divine, deserves 
a better destiny. I know no endowment so enviable as the pow- 
er of swaying masses of our fellow men by the utterance of our 
lips—none so dangerous when it is used amiss; and none so effi- 
cacious for good when it is employed as Heaven intended, and 
as it is employed by the great and virtuous of our species. The 
eloquence of a Cataline is strong and terrible, and reminds us of 
an evil demon, the eloquence of a Camillus, exerted in true 
honor and disinterestedly, is like the speech of the Gods, and 
and reminds us of what the critic says of Plato, “that if Jupiter 
should speak Greek, he would speak like that philosopher. 


(To be continued.) 
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IRELAND. 
NO. Il. 


Man is a rational creature. Yet many men are incapable of 
reasoning. Some labor under a natural defect, and form a con- 
necting link between the inferior and superior creation, as the 
zophyte unites the vegetable with the animal world. They have 
no more sense than God has given them. 

The irrationality of others arises from ignorance, and want of 
cultivation. Their immortal mind may be likened to a mill-horse. 
Round and round they plod in their own narrow circle. All be- 
yond is to them an unknown land. Lead them up to their wonted 
yoke, and they back into it as it were by instinct. Try them on 
any other, and the drudges will elevate their stiffened limbs in a 
ludicrous attempt to fling. They recognise only their own beaten 
track, and recoil from all paths that do not look precisely the same. 
Manageable enough in one sort of exercise, they are utterly stu- 
pid and intractable in every other. Nay, if you turn them about 
even in their own jog-trot orbit, they, having at least the capacity 
to perceive that the accustomed shoulder is not to the wheel, re- 
fuse to move. It will not do. You desperately leave them to 
their monodromy. 

This species of irrationality extends even to men of whom one 
would expect better things. They adopt an opinion, and cherish 
it, either because it is the opinion of the majority, or because, in 
a spirit of chivalry, or peradventure of interest, they choose to op- 
pose rather than to follow the greater number. And having once 
cast in their lot with a party, they come by degrees.to look with 
partial eyes, and to reason with partial understandings. Their 
vision is jaundiced, their minds are distempered, and they know 
itnot. Or if at any time they are led to suspect that all is not 
right with them, the disagreeable suspicion is immediately ban- 
ished, and the dogmatism of pride, or of selfishness, or of partizan- 
ship, triumphs. They grow hardened in error, and when you ar- 
gue with them—nay, even when you state to them matters of 
fact — you cannot overcome their obduracy. 

‘* You might as well attempt a quarry 

O’ whinstone rock.’’ 
To resume our equine metaphor, the racer has, with respect to 
one particular course, degenerated into a mere molendinary hack. 

A third set of mortals employ their reason somewhat more dis- 
cursively, but without continuity. A demonstration which con- 
sists of only one stenp—a pure unincumbered syllogism —they 
can emanaends but a series of steps—a chain of reasoning — 
is beyond their patience, or more poy beyond their grasp. 
Such personages usually arrogate to themselves the title of “ prac- 
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tical men,” just as in some countries every vendor of castor oil 
and cream of tartar dubs himself doctor. According to them, all 
thinkers who can themselves get, and require others to go, farther 
back than the proximate cause of an effect — the immediate ante- 
cedent of a consequent — who can do more than connect together 
a simple fact and an obvious inference — are theorists, dreamers, 
unfit for an every-day world. The limit of their own stunted 
powers is with them the boundary of reason. 

This kind of circumscribed rationality may be acquired and 
confirmed by evil habit. A man used to a petty mode of debate, 
seldom called to state and defend his sentiments in a full discus. 
sion—a discours raisonné —as the French term it, but merely 
answering, in brief sentences, some isolated argument of an ad- 
versary, dealing in such fragmentary controversy as we often 
see in the leading articles of provincial newspapers—indulg- 
ing in such small and smart repartee as a soi-dzsant practi- 
cal man, with invention on the rack, contrives to elaborate in 
the course of a day, acting as a running footman beside the 
chariot of party, to clear the road from stray obstacles, and help 
to raise a dust around the wheels, pampered by the possession of 
a factitious power, and either naturally ill-tempered and overbear- 
ing, or rendered so by his occupation—such a man soon becomes 
like a flea in a blanket, a thing disliked rather than dreaded, and 
leaps about from point to point that he may not be caught and 
crushed. He cannot move straight forward and continuously. 
His course is a series of nimble, artful dodgings. Yet in his 
irregular jumping, he manages to bite occasionally, and deposit 
just beneath the cuticle, a minute infusion from his venom bag. 
He is a troublesome varmint, and amazingly clever in his own 
conceit and in his own way. 

A fourth class of human beings resemble watch dogs chained to 
a kennel or confined to a court-yard. It matters not to them, pro- 
vided they are fed, and now and then patted, whether they guard 
the castle of a thane, or the cave of a robber. They are staunch, 
faithful, ferocious animals. Let a footstep come near their lair, 
and forthwith their bristles rise, their eyes flash fire, and their 
bark splits the ear. They are retained and stationed for defence. 
This they have sense enough to know, and all the rest is rage. 
To the honest man and the rogue, they are equally hostile, if he 
is not one of their peculiar household. Any other will assuredly 
rouse their fury, whether he comes with ill intent, or with the 
benevolent purpose of putting things to rights, and even of purify- 
ing theirown den. You cannot reason with them. To you they 
will not listen. From their masters, who encourage a ferocity 
they profit by, they will take even a good whipping with humility ; 
but every man besides is barked at and bitten, should he merely 
approach their guarded precincts. You might apostrophize the 
creatures, and say, “stupid fellows, we do not intend to harm you, 
we would do you good, make you more comfortable, feed you 
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with wholesome food, reform your superiors, benefit your whole 
establishment. Why do you tug your chain, and leap, and make 
such horrid din? peace, dogs, peace!’ But no, we are not of their 
familiars. They hear us, and answer only with a growl. To 
provoke them would be capital sport to some people. We our- 
selves could find amusement in the exhibition of their cooped-up 
anger, but not of the most pleasant kind; and what might be to 
us a study or a pastime, would prove to many others an annoyance. 
The beings are verily a nuisance, an exceeding pestilent nuisance. 
There can be little sound repose in their vicinity. During dark- 
ness, they are most awake. It is their season and their element; 
and the vociferation they from time to time emit, leads timid folks 
to fear that evil is drawing nigh, when perhaps, the chief, or 
only evil, lurks within their own domain. And though, while 
dozing with canine dignity on their snout, or, luxuriously grumbling 
over their favorite bone. orfrightening their fellowservant grimalkin, 
when she ventures forth of the kitchen, they seem innoxious ani- 
mals, yet one cannot help thinking of the mischief, which they, if 
let loose, would work, before getting knocked on the head, or being 
sent home howling with a pan at their heels. We have many 
examples of this rabid irrationality. But it is principally mani- 
fested in the support of factious schemes, in defence of dark crimes 
which cannot otherwise be defended, in the maintenance of mys- 
teries of iniquity which cannot otherwise be maintained, in oppo- 
sition to true, uncompromising, heavenly freedom, and in uphold- 
ing spurious, selfish, wild, and however poradoxical the epithet 
may appear, really enslaving liberalism. 

A fifth tribe of irrationals, are nearly allied to the last. Indeed 
they may be regarded as the plebs, the vulgus, of which the last 
are the grandees. Not being placed on special guard, they lounge 
about and run at large. They are not rendered habitually fierce 
by keeping, and you may pass by them with safety, and even 
have dealings with them, unless when they are gathered into 
packs by their whippers-in, and hounded on to baffle truth by 
clamor and violence. Then it is no joke to encounter a legion of 
these ferocious roarers. The voice of reason is like the voice of 
music, sweet aud melodious, and heard afar amid the stillness of 
acalm forenoon, or lovely eve; but by din and discord it is over- 
borne, it is silenced by the yelping of curs, the braying of don- 
keys, or the equally sensible bluster of tribe the fifth. 

St. Paul once addressed an assembly of his countrymen on the 
subject of his conversion. In the course of his speech he came 
to state, not a questionable opinion, but a simple fact, of which he 
had most certain personal knowledge, but which they were deter- 
mined not to believe. Up to that point they gave him audience, 
and no farther. Then they lifted up their voices and cried, 
“ Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that he 
should live!” and as they cried they cast off their clothes and 
threw dust into the air!! Oh, rare mode of arguing! As old as 
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our fallen race. Wrath and rubbish have long been employed to 
stifle truth, to darken its light, and to blacken its defenders. But 
is this sort of argument the more venerable on account of its an. 
tiquity? No, for it isnot with mankind as with an individual 
man, Antiguitas seculi juventas mundi. We on whom the lat- 
ter days of the world have come, ought to know better. We 
should improve by experience of the past, and remember that he 
who substitutes rage for reason, is at best a mono-maniac. We 
say at best, for the only alternative is, that he is a knave. 
On another occasion, the same great saint, 





** Scripture examples are as good as any,” 


was laboring in his mission at Ephesus, along with certain com- 

anions. His arguments were powerful, and began to prevail. 
Self-interest, therefore, becoming alarmed, stirred up ignorance and 
error, and sent them ravening into “the forefront of the battle.” 
Paul’s appeals were met with uproar and outrage. The scene ig 
so characteristic that we transcribe its climax. ‘‘ Some cried one 
thing and some another; for the assembly was confused, and the 
more part knew not wherefore they were come together. And they 
drew Alexander out of the multitude, the Jews putting him forward. 
And Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. But when they knew that he was 
a Jew,” when they saw he was not one of themselves, “ they all 
with one voice, about the space of two hours! cried out, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!” And these were civilized men— in- 
habitants of classic, gorgeous Ephesus! Priest-ridden slaves! 
Superstitious fools! Nose-led dupes! Interested hypocrites! 
Only think of the idiots bellowing for two mortal hours!) What a 
hubbub! Look at them! What a sinking of men into mad 
dogs! Hurroo! Great is Diana of the Milesians — we mean Ephe- 
sians! This is demagogue’s logic. 

We must not linger, however, on these preliminary sketches. 
They look like flourishes of our stylus, as if we were preparing 
for an onslaught. No such thing. We will be calm, dispas- 
sionate, just; and the reader will soon perceive, if he has not 
done so already, that our overture is quite appropriate to our 
opera. But before proceeding we must be indulged with one 
flourish more. We must describe yet one other section of man- 
kind, to whom we can find no zoological comparison. We thought 
of the cuttle-fish. It is rather low in the scale for our purpose. 
No doubt it protects itself by diffusing a pitchy obfuscation through 
its element, and repelling its opponent by trying to involve him in 
dirt; and so far it resembles the men to whom we refer. But 
they are more wise and wicked than any of the flock of Proteus. 
Apropos, we have it. Proteus himself is our man, or devil, or 
what you will. He represents, at least in cunning, and metamor- 
phosis, and terror, and unmanageableness, the persons now under 
consideration. 
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Nam sine vi non ulla dabit precepta, neque illum 
Orando flectes: ° . . e 


Verum, ubi correptum manibus vinclisque tenebis, 
Tum varie eludent species atque ora ferarum. 
They are the originators and abettors of error, the fathers of false- 
hme | and yet the loudest to pray heaven preserve honesty! an- 
swering demonstration with scandal, argument with abuse, fact 
with a sneer, truth with fiction, reproof with a nickname, lying 
even in accusing others of doing so, oppressing the mob, and yet the 
foremost to shout Liberty forever! More aristocratic than aris- 
tocrats, because upborne by a multitude that has been drugged 
into abject patience with unwonted flattery, and brutishly bends 
beneath a great man’s car, to celebrate the ovation of his craft and 
their own sheepishness. These able and wily leaders work with 
the foregoing classes as their tools, and prey upon them as their 
victims. The naturally incapable they openly deceive; the mill- 
horse men, with the dogs at large, they train; and of all the three 
they form the main body of their troops. The flea-in-blanket 
gentry are their skirmishers, the bull-dog bruisers are their heavy 
brigade, and their subalterns are the reduced Arabians, whom we 
pitied while we described them. With these forces they take the 
field: et quamquam veritas magna sit et prevalebit, yet their fol- 
lowers being mailed in truth-proof armor, long and stubbornly 
resist. When a breach is made in their ranks, the skirmishers 
open their irregular fire—the heavy brigade are hounded on—a 
dust is raised— 
imo wogei xovidadog "opvur’ asAAngo— 
darkness is diffused— 
Exoritur clamorque virum clangorque tubarum— 


diversions are effected by false attacks, and dirt is discharged to 
begrime and disgust those opponents who have not been prepared 
for such warfare. These mud-volleys wonderfully revive the 
courage of the incapables, and the mill-horses; the voltigeurs 
pick up pellets for future use, and the watch-dogs howl in hide- 
ous concert with their allies, while the cunning leaders exult in 
their success, as Milton’s celestial rebels did over the effects of 
their artillery. 

We have said that our prelude is in keeping with our theme. 
And how is it so? Because the man who speaks impartially of 
Ireland must encounter irrationality in all its shapes, and contend 
with party spirit in its utmost intensity of hatred, anger, craft, in- 
tolerance, and blindness. The subject is like the spear of Ithu- 
tiel, or Sir Percie Shafton’s bodkin. You cannot take it in hand 
and touch with it an adversary, but up he springs a fiend armed 
at all points for combat; you cannot present it to his view but in- 
stantly his common sense and politeness give place to the very 
phrenzy of passion. If, therefore, we can portray the various 
forms of defective judgment and of partizanship; if we can de- 
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scribe their operation and show how they take hold on various 
minds; if we can picture forth their array when they are mar. 
shalled and engaged to fight for error, interest and iniquity, we do 
a signal service in such a question as the present. Indeed the 
exposure of political empiricism, of sacerdotal power, and of blear- 
eyed bigotry, is more than half the battle; for, prejudice apart, 
there is really no difficulty in explaining the inconsistencies of 
Irish character. The great difficulty lies in prescribing methods 
of amendment; and that too would be much diminished, if pre- 
conceptions were laid aside, and demagogues, whether coated, 
gowned, or surpliced, had their due. 

We go on then to complete our delineation of Irish character, 
in the full expectation of boisterous reclaiming and flat denial 
from Hibernian partizans whenever we do not use flattering co- 
lors. In truth, if this expectation were disappointed, we should 
fear that we had not succeeded in making ourselves intelligible 
to them, or in presenting the entire reality:—and inquirers into 
this matter may safely lay it down as a rule, that the accuracy of 
any account, if it be one of unfavorable circumstances, is in exact 
proportion to the wrath which it excites. Where there is no sore 


* you may manipulate without causing an outcry. 


In eastern regions of the old world, there are nations whose 
monarchs, decked with “ barbaric pearl and gold,” deem them- 
selves the mightiest, and whose people imagine themselves the 
best of all the sun of Heaven shines upon. The khan of Tatary, 
or some such personage, 


** No matter where, in India or Japan,” 


has proclamation daily made, that the whole world may know he 
is going to dine! and the celestials 


‘* Of small-eyed China’s crockery-ware metropolis,” 


would complacently designate our worthiest men of the west, 
“‘ Barbarian Eyes.” Who is like unto them ? 


‘*Oh! they are perfect past all parallel.” 


And we do wonder that the very striking phenomenon of the Irish 
autopeanic propensity has never suggested itself to the advocates 
of their oriental origin. Their de facto rulers are reverenced as 
divinities, and there is no amount of praise which they themselves 
will not gulp down — which they themselves withhold from them- 
selves—we say not as individuals, but as a nation. We have 
occasionally fancied that our own Fourth of July had something 
oriental in its odes and eulogistic orations, but our Irish friends 
are making similar displays all the year round. They have, 
moreover, a most convenient way of sustaining the delusion; for 
all of good in their character is native, and all of evil came from 
England. The wit and the fun, the gaiety and good-humor, the 
kind heart and the kindling glance, the poetry and the music, the 
enthusiasm and the eloquence, are all home-bred: the outrage and 
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misery, the blood-guiltiness and brutality, the faction and jobbing, 
the conclave and conspiracy, are all—are they all imported ? We 
presume we must here say so. At least they are all held to be 
no part of Irish manners; but owing entirely to foreign influence! 
Really the thing is too absurd. It is monstrously, mischievously 
nonsensical. Whene’er some noble deed is done; when the hun- 
gry are fed, and the widow’s heart is made to leap for joy, and her 
children add to her gladness by sharing it—that is native and 
national: but when households mourn over murdered fathers, and 
cower trembling around the ruins of desolated hearths; when the 
secret convention plans an assault, and the hired assassin perpe- 
trates it, and the intimidated or confederate peasantry protect 
him —that is an anomaly! only an anomaly! What a queer 
thing an anomaly is! We have heard of a youth — his mother’s 
only son—who would go to sea; and having there learned both to 
navigate and to swear, returned home to bless, as she believed, 
her declining age. But his lips were more rife of cursing than of 
blessing, and when his parent rebuked his profanity, he was wont 
to silence, though scarcely to satisfy her, by maintaining that his 
oaths were navigation! only navigation! 

“ You laugh—'tis well, the thing applied 

May make you laugh on t’other side.” 
Yet the matter is too serious for laughter. We pity the ignorance 
of those who cannot draw the right inference from palpable facts; 
we regret the prejudice of those who have never learned the real 
truth of the case; but we execrate and denounce the iniquity of 
those who will not suffer the truth to be made known — who elude 
it with a paltry shift, or with bare-faced impudence deny what 
every day’s experience confirms, and who would rather have the 
fairest isle of the Atlantic continue a land of wretchedness and 
rapine than 


‘* Sheath their swords for lack of argument” 


against England, or lose by fearless honesty, the suffrage of a set- 
tler whom Irish turbulence and want have driven for refuge to our 
shores. 

Howbeit, we need not wax wroth. We are going to paint al 
prosa; and hence we must vail “the eye in a fine phrenzy 
rolling,” and keep the right hand steady. Suppose you are now 
plowing St. George’s Channel, 

‘* By wind or steam, 

’Tis all the same.” 
You have come perhaps from the south and, coasting along Lein- 
ster, you are charmed with the luxuriant plains that skirt the sea, 
and the bizarre and beauteous outline of the high hills that fill 
the background. Those are the Wicklow mountains amid which, 
with friends lovely and beloved, we have spent happy days; and, 
issuing from our highland home, have pic-nicked in the Glen of 
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the Downs or on the clear bosom of Luggélaw, listened to the 
thunder as it rolled above the seven churches of Glendalough, and 
gazed on the lightning as it gleamed upon the dark waters 

“Of that lake whose gloomy shore 

Sky-lark never warbles o’er,” - 
and bid good morrow to the frieze-coated farmer by his cabin 
door, or lunched on apples, new bread, and aqua fontis, in the 
house of some hospitable priest, over whose mantelpiece hung a 
print of Father Mathew, and on whose desk lay sometimes a cor. 
net & piston, and sometimes a volume of Peter Dens. Now you 
are drawing near to old Dunleary—renamed Kingstown—because 
George IV., the hoary voluptuary, landed there, when 


** So anxious Erin was to hail her king, 
And to the royal guest due honor bring, 
Both town and country did turn out to greet him, 
Yea, even the very bogs did move to meet him.’’* 


Do you see that hill on your left with a dumpy obelisk deforming 
its summit? Of course you do, and have been asking its name. 
That is Killiney ; and we advise you to make your first excursion 
to the obelisk aforesaid. What a magnificent prospect! Unsur- 
assed in the world. It is a glowing summer day. The Sacred 
sle is gloriously arrayed in its emerald robe. Far below—but not 
too far for beauty—swells the glittering sea, and you fancy you 
hear its murmuring music, as the child does 
“ within 

The convolutions of a smooth lipped shell.”’ 





There is the yeAacua rovrou—as /Eschylus somewhere calls it— 
the laughter of Ocean; ancient, but ever fresh and fair; an em- 
blem of immortality ; his so divine and 


‘ec 





crisped smiles, 
Luxuriant heavings and sweet whisperings, 
That little is the wonder Love’s own Queen 
From him of old was fabled to have sprung !’’ 


On one hand winds a smooth-beached bay as far as Bray’s bold 
headland, which terminates a gorgeous amphitheatre of hills, 
backed and surmounted by the Wicklow peaks; on the other 
stretches the bay of Dublin, with the majestic city rising from its 
margin, and united to your very standing place by innumerable 
villas, which raise their white walls and classic porticoes amid a 

rofusion of foliage that Eden might have envied, and which, had 

omer “‘ had his eyes” and looked on, would have confirmed his 
opinion that here was indeed the Island of the Blest—** Hesperian 
fables true.” Or suppose you have been visiting 


“ Caledonia, stern and wild,” 


* Fact—the bogs shifted their beds in that auspicious year! which fur 
nished the subject of the epigram. 
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and, having embarked at Glasgow—that city of looms and cotton 
Jords—and are now approaching Ireland from the north. There— 
js the coast of Ulster; that province which Irishmen like better to 
hear commended in the abstract than recommended to them 
as an example; these are the mountains of Mourne, and there is 
Dundrum bay, in which the huge Great Britain lies; quod omen 
avertat Deus—a sheer hulk. But we must “go a-head.” Here 
you pass Lambay and Ireland’s Eye; small, lofty, rocky isles, yet 
clothed in brightest green—even brighter than the flood which 
laves their feet. And now you double the hill of Howth, that 
stands like a gigantic sentinel, with a white light-house on its 
shoulder to guard the city of the Black Pool.* There—round you 
glide, and lo! “‘ what a glorious sight,” as Burns sings to his oat- 
meal haggis. There—dwellings cluster on the slopes, among 
ancestral trees; there—lies the shore of Clontarf, memorable for 
Brian Boru’s defeat of the Danes, and more memorable still as the 
scene of the last monster meeting of repealers, when no speech 
was made, and the vaunt of repelling armed force was proved to 
be all blarney. ‘There—farther on, is the gay metropolis; one of 
the finest in the world: here is the huge quay, projected miles 
into the deep, and built by government to encourage trade; and 
yonder away is Kingstown harbor—a little sea, enclosed with 
hewn granite, at an expense to government also, of about five 
millions of dollars; and behind the whole towers a noble moun- 
tain crescent, extending from Howth on the north to Killiney on 
the south. It is indeed a lovely land, 


“ Where all save the spirit of man is divine.” 


But you are now stepping ashore at the North Wall. The first 
thing that strikes you when you get within hearing is the rich 
brogue of the natives—-it is like music to our ear—as they scram- 
ble for your baggage, and politely offer you the use of their hack- 
ney jaunting cars. You wonder at the itmpudence of a Jehu—with 
the fragment of a hat on his poll, a tattered coat on his back, and 
perched on the driving box of a vehicle which must, no doubt, be 
constructed of timber and iron, but looks as if made of mud and 
old pantaloons made down into cushions—asking you if you want 
“a car, sir.” Are there really none more respectable? Yes, 
there are a few—up town. 


‘* Mount and make ready, then.” 


Jog, jog—jolt, jolt—hold fast else you'll be pitched off the side- 
long seat. 


* Surgit amari aliquid—the toll ;” 


you have not landed far enough up to escape it. Allright! On 
you drive past the magnificent Custom House on one side the 
river, and Conciliation Hall with the Corn Exchange on the other. 


* Dubh-Linn. 
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Now, round the corner into Sackville-street—smooth as a bowlin 

green, and wider by a half than the walls of Babylon—and alight 
at the Imperial, or Gresham’s, or if you are very flush of dollars 
over the way at the Aristocratic Bilton. All three are first rate 
hotels; none better in the empire. Now, at length, you are 
housed. Order supper; beware of the poteen; it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth as an adder; take a warm bath; eat; go to 
bed; and get up betimes in the morning. Boots will call you if 
you are sleepy-headed. After breakfast you may read the news. 
paper—Saunders’, of course, who takes no side—or you may sally 
forth to view the city; for you cannot be received as a morning 
visiter earlier than 2 P. M. Observe how well bred are the very 
humblest of the populace. The Irishman, like the Indian, is a 
gentleman born. He is characterized by a native politeness and 
self-possession. He is not awkward like the Scottish peasant, nor 
saucy like the English Mechanics’ Institute savant, nor remarka- 
bly independent like the free citizen of America. He isa French- 
man without frippery or grimace; for his old things are not 
vamped up, and he honestly means to be obliging. This is his 
manner, both in town and country. He possesses at once the 
unembarrassed front of our own aborigines and the well drilled 
civility of a feudal clansman. See how he steps aside to let you 
pass; and hear how he begs your honor’s pardon if he happens to 
jostle you. He wont stand, like a sulky bullock, in your path, as 
if he wished to let you know that the footway is his as well as 
yours; neither will he poke his burden into your face, nor gall 
your kibe with his wheel-barrow if you don’t look out. No; he is 
a gentleman, every inch of him; and would be one of the finest 
fellows alive if he were a little less pugnacious, and had no deal- 
ings with schemers who impose upon his good nature, and teach 
him for their own vile purposes to quarrel with his best friends, 
As a great divine once said of a brother professor, he is a noble 
specimen of the natural man; and his race is only not the finest 
peasantry in Europe because it is enslaved by tyrants whom he is 
too affectionate to suspect, or too completely duped to find out and 
fling, in indignation, away from him. Yes; as we know that the 
worst enemies of the poor are the worthless among themselves; 
those mendicant scoundrels who forge tales of woe, and cry con- 
tinually, with the horseleech, give, give, and hold festival over 
their spoils in the security of their habitations, and thus create an 
evil report against the poor; so we know, likewise, that the worst 
enemies of Ireland—her deadliest and most dastardly foes—are 
they of her own household, who find in her misery only the fuel of 
agitation and perpetuate it for the same end; who stir up her fiery 
spirit to embarrass her well wishers; who pamper her appetite for 
blood by prating about the wild justice of revenge; and gratif 

their lust of power anid their love of money by the fraudulent pil- 
lage and foul deception of a generous but impetuous people, that, 
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with proper light and guidance, might, from henceforth, rise to 
the loftiest eminence of prosperity and happiness. 

But suppose you now make your calls and deliver your letters 
of introduction.* You will find that Irish gentlemen produce 
upon you a first impression in the highest degree favorable. They 
are free, facetious, well-bred and warm hearted. They will al- 
most take you in their arms; and a few introductions will soon 
bring you acquainted with half the good soviety of the city; for 
to meet you, and be pleased with you at a friend’s house is a suf- 
ficient reason for any one’s inviting youtohis. ‘The Irish ladies are, 
toour mind, charming. Frank without forwardness, witty with- 
out spleen, kind without coquetry, generally devoid of affectation, 
and without a shadow of azure-hose-ism, beautiful exceedingly in 
face, but especially in figure; an Irish lady, whether married or 
maiden, is one of the most delightful of companions. And then 
she has no lack-a-daisical airs; her sentiment is joyons rather 
than mournful; and though her eyes will be suffused at the story 
of distress, or glisten at the rehearsal of noble acts, they are 
ready to sparkle the next moment with fun, and overflow with ex- 
cess of merriment as the laugh of her light heart regales you with 
its liquid melody. Moore had evidently a countrywoman in view 
when he penned his exquisite descrption of Nourmahal. 


“ There’s a beauty forever unchangingly bright, 

Like the long sunny lapse of a summer day’s light, 
Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 

Till love falls asleep in its sameness of splendor. 

This was not the beauty—O! nothing like this, 

That to young Nourmahal gave such magic of bliss! 
But the loveliness ever in motion which plays 

Like the light upon autumn’s soft, shadowy days, 

Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lip to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes; 
Now melting in mist, and now breaking in gleams 
Like the glimpses a saint hath of heaven in his dreams. 
When pensive, it seemed as if that very grace— 

That charm, of all others, was born with her face! 

And when angry—for even in tranquillest climes 

Light breezes will ruffle the blossoms sometimes— 
The short passing anger but seemed to awaken 

New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when shaken. 
If tenderness touched her, the dark of her eye 

At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye, 

From the depth of whose shadow, like holy revealings 
From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings. 
Then her mirth—O! ’twas sportive as ever took wing 
From the heart with a burst, like the wild bird in spring ; 
Illumed by a wit that would fascinate sages, 

Yet playful as Peris just loosed from their cages; 
While her laugh, full of life, without any control 

Save the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from her soul, 
And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 
In lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brightened all over; 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon 

When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun! 


* The best way is to send them with your card, and the receivers will first 
call upon you. 
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Bravo! Tom; we were wont to take Aungier street in preferenge 
to Harcourt and Stephen’s Green as our thoroughfare, because 
thou wast born there, albeit we knew a lady in the Green who 
would have answered thy delicious portraiture. Never mind, 
The society of Dublin is, to employ a home-made expression, first 
rate. You have professors and fellows of Trinity, judges, barris. 
ters and accomplished clergymen, intelligent merchants, officers of 
the garrison, men of letters, philosophic physicians, country gen. 
tlemen, and, “ unto all,” the ladies. You have wit, and poetry, 
and snatches of eloquence, and a bright particular playfulness, and 
every element of choice conversation ; and over the whole is shed 
a fine, glad radiance of heartiness and good fellowship. Even 
French society, brilliant though it be, is not so pleasant to us as 
Irish ; because it is more formal, and manifests more anxiety for 
display. And then, Hibernian humor is unique; as much s0 as 
the drollery of a New Englander. Society in Scotland is to 
metaphysical, and Scottish conversation comes too near discussion 
and debate. In England they manage matters better, although 
Walter Scott thought otherwise, and his son-in-law refuted him, 
Need we say that by English gentlemen, we do not mean the b; 
and Brummagem-button men who travel here and elsewhere with 
their vulgarities, and lead the thoughtless to believe that John 
Bull is verily such a brute as his nickname seems to indicate? 
And if you are charmed with the society of Ierne’s capital, you 
will perhaps be still more delighted with the hospitality of an 
Irish country mansion. We have one now in our mind’s eye, Ho- 
ratio. The old squire, a man of ancient name, lived in patriarchal 
style with the old lady — blessings on her locks of grey and heartof 
green —and with his son and his son’s wife, and his son’s sons and 
hisson’s daughters. It was quite an ark, was the house that Jack 
built. Old Jack was a repealer. He could tell of the Rebellion 
and the Union, of the Volunteers and the Red-Book and the Black- 
Book,* and of all the stirring incidents of these troublous times. 
He kept a copy of the penal laws, and Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
History (Paris edition), just to remind him of Saxon oppression, 
notwithstanding he bore her majesty’s commission as a justice of 
the peace. He never sued or distrained for rent if a tenant could 
not or would not pay. Pat might have ate his pig to his potatoes 
if he had pleased, instead of selling it for htm; and so he wasa 
good landlord of course. Was he a catholic, do you inquire? 
No; if anything in the way of religion, he was a unitarian, ora 
universalist. His French predilections had done him little good in 
that respect. But he was almost Quixotically benevolent, and 
polite even to the last degree of old fashioned politeness. He was 
at the service of his guests intirely; and priest and parson were 
equally welcome at his board. The peasantry around would have 
fought for him, or lien in deadly wait for his enemy if he had had 
the heart to bid them. We felt while staying with him as if we 


* There were lists of the true men and the turncoats in the affair of the 
union with England. 
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were under the roof-tree of a chieftain. And so we were. A lit- 
tle incident will show the fidelity wherewith he was served. We 
were driving out one day with some fellow-visiters, and had been 
in several directions, and to considerable distances. We returned 
after night-fall in the month of July, and found that we had 
dropped, some where in our lengthened excursion, a gold-headed 
cane, which, as being the gift of a friend, we valued. His quick 
and thorough-bred eye perceived our concern. ‘ Keep yourself 
easy,” he said; “you shall have your cane to-morrow morning 
before breakfast, if it be above ground.” He sent messages to the 
neighboring cabins, and a sturdy peasant had issued from each by 
break of day to search the roads for our walking stick, which was 
delivered into our hands at the time specified. Nevertheless we 
are convinced that if he had bid them break our head with it, and 
been really in earnest, they would have obeyed him with equal 
pleasure and promptitude. 


“ Hoc volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas.” 


But Jack’s no more, and so no more of Jack. His son is as worthy 
as himself, and sounder in the faith. 

Now it may be asked, what fault have we to find with Irish 
character, since Irish gentlemen, both in town and country are 
generally so estimable? My good sir, they are not perfect. Are 
you? Then shut your mouth, and open your ears, and remember 
that we are at present speaking about [rish gentlemen, of whom 
the vast majority are not repealers, but enlightened lovers of their 
country and earnest suppliants for her peace. We are free toaver 
that the nobility and gentry of Ireland dread the power of priests 
and demagogues, as much as any menon earth. How many of 
them, “‘ bating the tail” are members of the repeal association ? 
Like the Highland chiefs of the sister country, as portrayed by 
Scott, they are fully up to the refinement of the age, because they 
are liberally educated, and have mingled with the world. There 
isan immensely wider distance between them and their inferiors, 
than between a British gentleman and his. A middle class can- 
not be said to exist in Ireland; and the great interval between the 
civilized and semi-barbarous portion of the community, is one main 
source of her insecurity and turbulence. The lower orders subject 
their own will and judgment, to the will and judgment of their su- 
periors. It happens, however, very unfortunately, that their most 
immediate and influential superiors, are of an origin which carries 
not power discreetly, and of a caste which, for many reasons, is 
hostile to England, and which the higher laymen of the land either 
hold in fear and treat with condescension, or court for selfish or 
mistaken purposes. Irish society, as a whole, is sadly out of joint. 
It resembles Milton’s allegorical portress of the nether world, fair 
above, degraded below, and infested in its midst with a set of 
creatures, who kennel in her womb, and prey upon her vitals. 
Yet, even Irish gentlemen, according to our hint, are not perfect. 
Thev are Hibernian still. You cannot mistakethem. Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds argues that all peculiarity is deformity. Perfect beauty ig 
a generalization. Now the Irish people, gentle as well as plebeian 

have their pecudéarifies, and these common to both. Letus first talk 
to the gentry, and bid them good bye. It may benecessary to repeat 
that we grant them con amore, many of the excellencies, which the 

nation claims—gaiety, good-humor, generosity, hospitality, frank. 

ness, sprightly courage, quickness of apprehension, readiness of wit, 

warmth of heart, accomplished politeness, chivalrous devotion to 
woman, fluency and eloquence of speech favored by easy self. 
possession, and the feeling of poetry rather of the tender, voluptu. 
ous, and ludicrous kinds, than of the reflective and subiime. But 
these bright qualities have their shadows and their contrasts, 

Yes! we are actually going to play the censor; and therefore, 
O! ye incapables, mill-horse hacks, watch dogs, tag rag and bob- 
tail, prepare! Ye are as despotic, we know, as good Queen Bess, 
who would have her portrait painted without a shade. Yet we 
cannot gratify you, any more than the artist could Elizabeth of 
England. We give you a veritable, life-like picture, both ia form 

and color; neither a staring daub of pure red and white, nor a 
livid and misty daguerreotype, but a bold, genuine Van Dyck. 
There now; we have said something handsome of ourselves, as 
well as of the gentlemen of Ireland. Revenons & nos moutons, 
These gentlemen are warm hearted, but they are over hot and 
over hasty, both in their likings and dislikings. Their forward. 
ness of affection bespeaks inconstancy. They are ardent admirers, 
and respectful lovers of woman, but rather of the sex than of one 
bright, particular lode star; and Hibernian want of the needful 
acting upon cool assurance, often supplies the tale-writer with di- 
verting specimens of the manner in which wealthy widows and 
plain-looking heiresses are wooed and won for a “ matter o’ mo 
ney.” Irish gentlemen are gay, good-humored and hospitable, 
but by no means exempt from giddiness, improvidence, love of 
show, and inaptitude for business. Their improvidence, indeed, 
is proverbial, and they will be as merry with their friends, when 
they know not how they shall obtain a supply for the morrow, as 
when their corn and wine abound. They are generous, frank and 
outspoken, but flighty and frolicsome ; of great apparent candor, 
but yet frequently secret, and intriguing, and not averse to a 
snug and gainful job ; not overburdened with shame-facedness, and 
perhaps, often not conscious of questionable conduct, when other 
men would shrink back for fear of unworthy imputations. Their 
jobbing disposition may have been cherished by their embarrass- 
ments and by the pettiness of provincial politics. No class of men 
speak, and, we believe, feel more indignantly concerning abuses, 
or expose with more fervor the double-dealing and unrighteous 
manouvreing of their opponents; yet no men are more ready, 
through headlong zeal and partizanship, to promote and carry their 
own ends by any means in their power. Their eagerness in any 
pursuit while it is new has not seldom exposed them to ridicule; 
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for they are sanguine and magnificent in project, but usually lame 
and defective in execution; and the very overflowing of their kind- 
ness frequently leads to disappointment, because while promising 
largely !rom natural civility, they perform badly, as the generous 
impulse passes speedily away ; they think no more about it. Their 
courage cannot be doubted ; but it is of the hair-brained and fire- 
eating sort. Quick in their resentment, en in temper, 
and reckless of life and limb, they fight on the slightest provocation ; 
nay, they will sometimes fight first, and discuss the cause of quar- 
rel afterwards, as in what Sir Walter Scott calls “‘ Jedburgh jus- 
tice,” the accused is hanged before he is tried. Between the 
French and Irish, there is considerable resemblance. Patrick is 
not finical, like Monsieur. An Irishman has too much fun and 
naturalness ever to be a dandy. A Frenchman scarcely knows 
what fun is. Even Moliére is not funny, he is only witty. Yet 
there is a marked resemblance between the two nations. Over 
both is diffused a common mentul and moral hue, which may be 
owing in some measure to the Catholic faith, but more especially 
to Celtic development in a fertile region, and under a genial 
clime. For example, O’Connell’s eloquence is as much admired 
in France as at home. Irish gentlemen are not generally Celts, 
and the great bulk of the Irish aristocracy is Protestant; but by 
living amongst a Celtic race, and a Catholic people, they have ac- 

uired many of their peculiarities, both in the way of excellence 
and defect. 

A clerical friend mentioned to us the other day that somebody 
once asked a Scotch professor of mathematics, who, like a sensible 
man, condemned duelling, what he would do if any one called 
hima liar. The professor replied, ‘ I would tell him to prove it.” 
Now we may be required to prove the foregoing allegations. 
Doubtless the testimony of a fair witness ought to be enough in 
such a question; and we strongly desire to speak with impartiali- 
ty. Who disputes the testimony of Cesar and Tacitus con- 
cerning ancient Germany and Gaul and Britain? Their statements 
are relied upon, without other adminical than their own veracity. 
But we are neither Divus Julius, summus auctorum, nor Agricola’s 
son-in-law — the more’s the pity — and so we must cemonstrate 
we suppose. And what kind of demonstration can we give? We 
can point you to history, and to stories thereon founded—to Edge- 
worth and Banim, and Lever, and Lover, and Carleton, and Hall, 
and Maxwell, and Barrington—read Sir Jonah’s reminiscences, and 
remember he is Anti-British, although of Norman family—read 
Carleton’s ‘‘ Traits and Stories,”’ read the national ballads—those 
mirrors of national character, read them if you wantamusement, such 
as no other works contain, but above all study them as philosophers ; 
pick the moral out from the mirth, and see how it bears upon 
Irish restlessness, misery and misrule. We could add to these 
proofs illustrative facts which have come under our own observa- 
tion. We could tell of bribes expected and demanded by public 
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officers from contractors as a thing of course; we could tell of 
cominissioners pocketing pay and laughing at duty; we could tell 
of road bills passed, not for improvement, but because their pro- 
moters were in possession of a convenient quarry or gravel pit; 
we could tell even of pious elders and deacons, securing or pre- 
venting the appointment of ministers, by all the mean and wicked 
trickery of electioneering pettifoggers; we could tell of churches 
vamping up spurious accounts of prosperity and good prospects in 
order to cheat the government, and appropriate the royal bounty ; 
and of presbyteries indorsing the lie; we could tell of large joint 
stock companies puffed into existence, and then so recklessly and 
tapaciously mismanaged, that the widow and the orphan were re. 
duced to beggary, and men, gathering up their available funds, 
fled from ruin into distant lands; we could tell of situations offered 
for open competition, while they were already pledged away; we 
could teil of railways prospectussed and surveyed, and subscribed 
for, and passed through parliament, but never finished, sometimes 
hardly begun, because the first call for cash from native sharehold- 
ers demonstrated that it was not forthcoming; we could tell how 
Englishmen will not embark their capital in these Irish adventures, 
because they can place no confidence in the direction of them; we 
could tell how in the election of representatives, the bribe, the 
bludgeon, and the bottle are systematically plied, how the sacred 
lawn is dabbled with political defilement, and a priest-ridden pea- 
santry are hounded on to violence, though it is known and antici- 
pated that their limbs may be mangled and their lives sacrificed 
by the musket balls of martial Jaw, which has been evoked to 
suppress it; we could venture to affirm, by sure and certain infer- 
ence, that the conduct of the 500,000 laborers, to which, in our 
former article, we referred, and the immense sums of government 
money, which in some shires have not been accounted for, are in 
no small degree attributable to the dishonesty and rapacity of su- 
perintendents ; all this we could tell of and more; and we could 
shew that it isa prevalent, a charactertstic, not an exceptional 
state of affairs. The very union with England, which has been 
held up by repealers as a grievance so intolerable, affords a 
confirmation of more than one of these remarks. Pensions and 
posts, and peerages, where shamefully held out by British states- 
men, who knew the parties they had to deal with, and who might 
excuse themselves by reflecting that, while most of the cabinets of 
Europe might thus have purchased a kingdom, only one country 
pretending to civilization would so have sold itself. Now do such 
roceedings appear strange to Americans, or are they nothing new? 
f strange, then must they manifestly demonstrate that Irish socie- 
ty, even of the higher order, is replete with the elements of dan- 
ger. Ifonthe other hand they seem nothing new, then do we 
call upon our countrymen to beware in time, and to rest assured 
that it is only because they hold a far wider territory than Ireland, 
and still enjoy the vigor of a young and wealthy people, that they 
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are not *‘ dreeing the wierd” of dishonest speculation, and of proud 
and profligate partizanship. 

With respect to the Celtic population of Ireland, who, especially 
jn the south and west, constitute the great body of the peasantry, 
we have already said that all the anomalies and contradictions in 
their character, are explained by the fact that they live in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and under the freest government 
in the world except our own, while they are yet only half civilized. 
Had we no other proofs of their semi-barbarism, we should deem 
iteminently probable, in consequence of the singular precision 
with which this key, even as a hvpothesis, answers all those wards, 
and opens all those intricacies which Irish patriots themselves can- 
not or will not put us upto, although they continually acknowledge 
their existence. But such other proofs are neither far to seek nor 
hard to find. They are to be found, not so much in the peculiari- 
ties of Celtic blood, though that has something to do with them, 
as in the history of Ireland’s invasiog, and Ireland’s oppression, 
and [reland’s administration down to the commencement of the 
present century, and in the utter incompatibility of Roman Ca- 
tholicism with civil liberty, and self-relying improvement. 

We regret exceedingly that our limits do not at present permit 
us to enter, as we intended, on the history of Ireland. In our 
next We propose to compare the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans with the so-called conquest of the sister country by Henry 
ll. The results of the former have been peace, plenty and great- 
ness; those of the latter have been turbulence, poverty and shame. 
But as we have hazarded certain charges against the Irish Celtic 
and catholic population, we cannot dismiss this article without de- 
livering our opinion somewhat more fully on their character. 

We freely and with pleasure accord to them the excellencies 
which we admitted to belong to the upper classes of their country- 
men. King David of Israel ranks, in power and sublimity, the 
commotiens of the sea with the tumults of the people. The com- 
bination of two elements so grand is magnificent, and bespeaks 
the true poet. Now the Irish peasantry are like the ocean. In 
all the ‘‘ balmier hours” of the great deep, when its bosom heaves 
in the sunshine, and its “ moist lips” murmur placidly on the 
shore; when we behold it 





*€ Soothing the home-bound navy’s peaceful way, 
And rocking even the fisher’s little bark 
As gently as a mother rocks her child;” 


then do we love it, and could repose, like the wild bird, on its 
breast. But how treacherous is the sea! How obedient to every 
breeze, whether favorable or adverse ; how liable to storm; how 
passively subject to its turbulent arbiter, the wind; how terrible, 
how uncontrollable in its fury ; how “‘remorseless”’ the ‘‘dash”’ of its 
angry billows; how fatal the swell and the sweepof its flood. The 
voice of the tempest bids it awake and roar, and in vain do you 
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say to it, “ peace, be still... Then do you fear it and quake ey. 
ceedingly ; then do you fully understand the poet when he almost 
denounces the presumption of the man who commits his vesse| 
truci pelago, to the scowling deep; and you appreciate the daring 
comparison of the devil’s brow to the sea when tempest-tost. | 
is even so with the unstable peasantry of the Emerald isle. When 
they are quiet you cannot but love them, and sport with them, 
and feel that you are almost one of themselves. They seem to 
live and move and have their being in the glow of a joyous sun. 
shine. But you cannot trust them. ‘The breath of the dema. 
gogues and priests who rule them at will, can bring the blackness 
of darkness over the scene, and stir them quickly into rage and 
the wild revelry of tumult. On they roll, and foam, and dash, 
and howl, like Ocean in his wrath; and while the wreck js ail 
their own deed, it is all confined to their own domain. 

The excellent qualities of the Irish peasantry are accompanied 
by vindictiveness, disregard of life and limb, addictedness to plot. 
ting and conspiracy, gregariousness, credulity, superstition, hair- 
brained wildness, indolence, incapacity of lengthened enterprise, 
improvidence, overreaching, fondness of show, and carelessness of 
comfort. . 

We perceived from the latest European intelligence that though 
disease is fast disappearing, and harvest affords the prospect of 
plenty in Ireland, outrage and bloodguiltiness are as rife and 
rampant as ever. A friend, whose impartiality we suspect, 
calls this an anomaly. So he explains the matter, and is silent. 
O, most profound and satisfactory explanation! It is only an 
anomaly, grand-mamma; only an anomaly! Blessings on your 
ingenuity, my boy, I now understand it perfectly. Yet we are 
not so easily contented as this gentleman’s grandam. It is no 
anomaly, but the natural consequence and the undeniable evi- 
dence of truculent excitability, revenge, recklessness of precious 
life, and dark confederacy. True, murders are committed in 
England. But the murderer is there esteemed a common enemy; 
he is hunted out like a tiger or hyena from his lurking place; he 
is seized and brought to judgment, and the execution of the law’s 
dread sentence scarcely restrains the shout of execration which 
trembles on the lips of an indignant people. Or if the proof 
breaks down and the miscreant escapes without a clear vindica- 
tion, he is ever after avoided as a monster. 

Even the common damned shun his society 

And lovk upon themselves as fiends less foul! 
But in Ireland he is sheltered, sympathized with! The peasantry 
are either his accomplices, or they dare not drag the wretch to 
justice because his confederates are numerous, strong, and as re- 
gardless of blood as himself. They are gregarious; they flock 
and herd together, (do we need any far-fetched proof of that id 
America?) and good government is esteemed the frowning adver- 
sary of free-born Irishmen—an adversary whom they rejoice in 
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tent 
outwitting, and trample on with something like a sense of merit. 

It is frequently alleged that the negroes are an inferior race 
and that if they were emancipated, their laziness would issue in 
starvation, or in insurrection. We do not intend to pronounce a 
decision on this question. But even without going to Ireland itself - 
for evidence of Irish indolence and want of enterprise, we might 
safely appeal to the energy of free colored people among ourselves 
and their capacity for ‘ getting along,” when compared with the 
energy and the resources of the Irish Celt. Only think under 
what antipathies, and restrictions, and disabilities the coloured man 
labors, and his succeeding at all is a wonder. The Celt, however, 
has a white skin, and neither he nor his father was ever a slave! 
Yes, but there are more kinds of servitude than one; and he who 
implicitly submits for life to the direction of another, in the most 
momentous of all concerns, acquires a habit of dependence which 
follows him into every pursuit. He has never learned self- 
reliance. He isnot encouraged — he is not suffered to exercise it; 
and therefore although he will work, and work well, as a servant, 
he is a “lazy loon,” when at any time he becomes his own mas- 
ter. This is a characteristic of his demi-savagery; and so like- 
wise are those irregular bursts of wild enterprize, which last no 
longer than is necessary for the perpetration of a murder or the 
assault of a hostile faction. 

But we will not farther dwell on this part of our subject. In 
one word, the credulity and superstition of the Irish peasantry ex- 
pose them to be duped. Their susceptibility of hatred, their vin- 
dictiveness, recklessness, and love of secret combination Jead them 
into wild and often cruel undertakings, while their gregariousness, 
their clannishness, provides harborage and concealment. Their 
want of prudence, energy and self-reliance, united to that spirit of 
covetousness and overreaching which usually attends improvi- 
dence-—suz profusus, alieni appetens—renders them greedy of 
easy and rapid gain, impatient of business, and difficult to deal 
with in the way of trade. Yet after all, they are of a noble stock. 
We pray earnestly for their improvement; and in consideration of 
the love we bear them, we will never cease to uplift our feeble 
voice in their behalf, and to the confusion of those dangerous and 
dishonorable men who agitate and mislead them for selfish ends, 
or slyly cajole them with false and fulsome praise, in order to 
turn the scale of victory in a party struggle. 
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EPIGRAM. 


A wight, who sought a berth for many a year, 
Sought for it where our journalists so wise meant 
It might be found, but only found, O dear! 


A wedding, death and modest advertisement ! 
C.M.N. 
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THE OUTCAST. 


BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER. 


A church’s pillared porch within, 

Sat a child of want and sin, 

See her brow! long years of care 
Have traced their fearful impress there, 
Tattered garments, thin and old, 
Strove she round her form to fold; 
Shivering in the wintry air 

Sat the city’s outcast there, 


While the chimes pealed long and loud, 
Gathered in a mingled crowd, 

Young and old, the sad and gay, 
Thronged the stately church that day. 
Some with cold suspicious eye, 

Passed the homeless wanderer by, 

They had sought the house of prayer 
What sought she, the outcast, there. 


Beauty, with averted eye, 

Passed her suffering sister by, 
Beauty, decked with gems and gold, 
Wrapped in many a silken fold— 
Of her garments rich and rare, 
Guarding from the chilling air; 
Even her foot trod daintily 

As she passed the outcast by. 


** Lady, bend thy jewelled ear, 
Pause the whispered tale to hear, 
Look upon thy sister, now, 
Once, a mother from her brow, 
Parting back the silken hair, 
Fondly praised her beauty rare. 
Lady, wilt thou ever be, 

In the future, such as she? 


* Ye, in years and sin grown gray, 
Have ye sought this spot—to pray! 
Pause and think, oh! man of sin, 
Ere ye pass these doors within. 
Will your heartless prayer alone, 
For a life of guilt atone? 

For the treasured wealth of years 
Ye have won ’mid orphan’s tears, 


* From your sister in distress, 

From whose hands ye strove to press 
More and more of weary toil— 
Labors by the midnight oil— 

For yourself, new gain, to win— 
Mark this face so pale and thin, 
Sunken, worn with grief and care, 
These, all these your deeds declare. 


“Haughty manhood, young and proud 
As ye mingle in the crowd, 

Turn not, im thy scornful pride, 

From the trembler at thy side. 

Pure and innocent was she, 

Till thy brother, heartlessly 

Won her trom her home away, 

Made her what she is to-day, 


* Priest, in robes of office drest, 
Wilt thos, pass her with the rest? 
Minister of Him who came 
Bearing all our guilt and shame, 
He, who sinful Mary’s tears, 
Looked upon, and soothed her fears, 
Wilt thou pass this outcast by, 
With a cold averted eye.” 


One, a widow, worn and pale, 

Drew aside her sable veil, 

Looked with sorrow’s tearful eye 

On the outeast, pityingly ; 

Then her mite bestowed, and passed, 
While the wanderer’s tears fell fast, 

* Heaven’’ she cried, “shall bless thy deed, 
Help thee, in thine utmost need.’”? 


One, a sweet, and fair-haired child, 
Close beliind, came by and smiled, 
Saw her tears, with wondering eyes, 
Stopped and gazed in sad surprise, 
With her accents infantile, 

Strove her sorrow to beguile, 

**Child’’ she sighed, * in days gone by, 
Innocent as thou was I,”? 


When the crowd had passed away, 
Through the twilight chill and gray 

Stole the outcast in alone, 

Kneeling on the cold, damp stone; 
Bowed with guilt of bye gone years, 
Pleading there with sighs and tears, 

Till the ** still small voice”? from Heaven, 
Spoke her sins, her guilt forgiven, 


Morn beamed forth its brightest smile, 
Stole through stately arch and aisle, 
Woke the world without again, 
Some to joy, and some to pain, 

Some to gladness or to care, 

All, life’s varied scenes to share, 

But the outeast’s weary eyes, 
Opened upon Paradise! 


Yes, in sorrow’s furnace tried, 
Then her spirit purified, 

Guarded by an angel band, 

Gained that bright and better land, 
Far beyond the starry skies 

Where that glorious temple lies, 
Faintly typified below, 

Where her tears no more shall flow, 
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A NOVEL WRIT, A TRUE STORY. 
Before Samuel Wheeler, Justice of the Peace. 





"NEHEMIAH HODGES, There were some strange emotions in 
ads. my mind when I put down in my reg- 
JOHN NAYLOR, ister the title of that suit; and though 





many years have rolled away since 
that time, yet even now I cannot turn to the page where that suit 
is entered and look atthe faded writing without a sigh and a smile. 
Jt was my first suit at law; and I was as proud of it as] had been 
of my first suit of coat and trowsers twenty years before. It was 
the first opportunity in which Hannibal Manning, attorney at law, 
was to undertake the cause of his fellow man. In that suit I was 
to try my new-fledged powers; and, as I fondly hoped, was to 
show such a knowledge of principles, such familiarity with de- 
cisions, such skill in cross-examination, and such eloquence in 
“summing up,” as to astonish the opposing counsel, carry the jus- 
tice’s decision by storm, obtain a judgment for my client, and, 
better than all, spread my fame for legal ability throughout the 
village of C , and the adjoining country. When, therefore, I 
had entered the title of this cause on the unsoiled page of my new 
Register, and had carefully indexed it under letter H, with an ac- 
curate reference to page 1, (as though it would be difficult to find 
it!) seemed to myself to have taken a very considerable step 
towards the summit of professional success; and J felt, as divines 
say, deeply impressed with a sense of my responsibility. True, 
the suit was not a great matter, as it was brought for the damages 
done by one of Mr. Hodge’s hogs to a few stunted cabbages, which 
grew in what Mr. Naylor called his garden. But it was enough 
that it was a suit; and that I was the attorney for the defendant. 
Since that time I have been engaged in causes involving import- 
ant principles as well as large amounts of property; but I have 
never felt my responsibility so heavily as when retained in behalf 
of Mr. Hodge’s trespassing hog. And though, like others, I have, 
in spite of every effort, lost causes in which I believed, from my 
heart, that my clients were in the right, and have suffered all the 
consequent mortification, which none but the lawyer can feel; yet 
Ihave never been so deeply chagrined as when on that same first 
page of my register, I wrote: ‘‘ Judgment rendered for the plain- 
tiff, for $6.72 damages, $5.50 costs.”” The doctor whose first pa- 
tient has died, and the clergyman whose first audience have snored 
will understand part of my feelings, but not the whole, as I shall 
endeavor to show. 

I had spent my clerkship in a city office, in which a very exten- 
sive law business wae done. On my admission to the bar I had 
moved to the village of C., a small country town in this state. 
There I had hired an office, put into it a few chairs and a table, 
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and my small library, and was waiting for clients, like a spider 
for flies. Over the door, in all the glitter of new gilding, hung q 
sign, bearing my name and occupation. It was made by a countr 
artist, and of course he had painted all the N.’s (of which there 
are not a few in my name) in reverse; preferring, unlike a good 
herald, the bend sinister to the bend dexter. 

It was in this office that I was quietly sitting one afternoon, 
when Mr. Hodges entered, a plain, country farmer. Now, thought 
I, for ny first suit, perhaps a cause in equity, which I can bequeath 
to my children. My hopes fell, however, when | learned that Mr. 
Hodges had been sued before a justice, for trespasses committed 
by his hog; and that this was the suit in which he wished my 
services. But small suits lead to greater; so after spending haif 
an hour in looking over authorities on the subject of tresspass, | 
took a few books, and set out with Mr. Hodges in his wagon for 
the justice's house. I had never attended a justice’s court, and 
pleased myself, as we rode, by fancying how gracefully, in these 
courts, the dignity of the bench must be blended with the cour 
tesies of social life. 

We found quite a crowd at squire Wheeler’s, waiting for the 
squire, who was in the corn-field. He soon however laid down 
the hoe, and came in to Jay down the law, telling the crowd, as 
he passed, ‘‘ Court’s going to open, boys.” As the parties and 
the spectators assembled, I saw that the suit arose from spite be- 
tween the parties, and was brought for annoyance. And a better 
man to conduct it for that purpose could not be found than squire 
Hawks, the plaintiff’s counsel ; a man of some legal learning, more 
shrewd sense, and an unlimited quantity of impudence; with a 
fund of dry humor, concealed under an immovable countenance. 
His word withal, was law to the justice, a stupid, muddle-headed 
man, not wanting in conceit and obstinacy. 

The parties were called, and the case opened. Piggy’s tres- 
passes were quite clearly proved, and some small value set on the 
cabbages. I had intended to answer all this by calling the plain- 
tiff’s son as a witness, who had, in fact, enticed Piggy with ears 
of corn into his father’s garden, and then had nearty killed the an- 
imal in driving it cut. But to my utter astonishment, squire 
Hawk’s insisted that it was contrary to every principle of law to 
make a son testify against his father. It was in vain that I at- 
tempted to oppose him. He poured out a torrent of words which 
overwhelmed the staring open-mouthed justice. ‘ Sir,” said he, 
‘*has the counsel never read his Bible, that good book, where it 
savs, way over in the back part of it, * honor your father and mo- 
ther,’ your honor? And sir, how can a son honor his father and 
testify against him, sir. Nosir. Such doctrines may do for the 
city, but let not the gentleman bring them into the country, where 
the birds sing on the trees, and the lambkins shake their woolly 
tails on the hills, sir.” It was too much. I grew vexed. Did he 
think me a fool, or was he one himself? I lost patience, and of 
course lost ground. The testimony was rejected, 
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But the counsel had yet a chef-d’auvre. It may not be known 
to all my readers, that when a document in the possession of a 
witness, is needed in court as evidence, the witness is command- 
ed by a writ called subpena duces tecum, to bring it with him into 
court. This suggested a brilliant thought to squire Hawks, and 
he thus continued, “If, your honor, we had this hog, we should 
make a profert in curiam, which means, produce the critter in 
court, but as we have not, your honor must issue a writ of subpena 
duces tecum porcum, and make the witness on the stand forthwith 
bring the hog into court.” I was thunderstruck, and rose to re- 
monstrate. But it was in vain. He assured the justice that it 
was a writ of right, provided for in Magna Charta, and authorised 
by the habeas corpus act. 

“But squire,” said the bewildered justice, ‘“* perhaps the hog 
won't come.” 

“ Sir,” replied squire Hawks, ‘* Shall hogs trespass in their 
neighbors’ gardens, trampling on all the tender feelings of human- 
ity, and then refuse to come into court. No sir. As Lord Coke 
says, cessante causa cessat effectus, which for the benefit of my 
young friend on the opposite side, I will translate; the hog that 
can come and won’t come, must be made to come.” 

“ Well squire” rejoined the half-puzzled justice, * if you say so, 
so it must be; but we’ll adjourn to the wood-house, cause my wife 
would “s’peeny” the hog out of this here room, quicker than I 
could “‘ s’peeny” it in, a plaguey sight.” 

“T’ll be blamed,” here exclaimed my client, who by no means 
relished the proposition of catching his hog. ‘I'll be blamed, if 
any body shall touch my hogs with a “ dusy stickum,” least of all 
that feller,” shaking his fist at the witness, who, it seemed, sided 
with the plaintiff. 

Sir” said squire Hawks to the justice, in his most solemn man- 
ner, “I warn the defendant against resisting the law, and I call on 
the court to protect itself from contempt.” 

Rather hard work, I thought to myself, but I found it was use- 
less to say anything. The writ was duly made out and signed, 
commanding the witness to bring with him into court “ a certain 
four-legged animal, or quadruped, commonly called a hog, or pig, 
of a white color, with three notches in the left ear.” 

“But squire Hawks” said the witness, “‘ how am I to catch the 
cussed critter ?” 

‘“What!” answered the squire with apparent astonishment, 
“have you been constable, and don't know how to make an arrest ? 
Put your hand on him and read over the writ; and if he resists 
call the posse comitatus. And now, your honor, I move that the 
court adjourn to help the witness to catch the hog.” 

Of we went, justice, parties, counsel, witness and spectators; 
my client grumbling that ne’d “ rather have paid for all the darned 
cabbages, than to have ’em chase his best hog with a dusy stick- 
um ;” myself, crest fallen and quite ridden over by the authorita- 
tive language of squire Hawks; and this last person with a coun- 
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tenance as composed and grave as if he were attending the exe. 
cution of a criminal. 1 was utterly at a loss to know what to think 
of him. 

The hog-yard of Mr. Hodges was not so large as to discourage 
the attempt to catch the animal, nor so small as to render jt an 
easy task. When] arrived there, the witness had commenced o 
erations. With his coat off and the subpena carefully held aloft 
in his left hand, he was in full chase around the yard after the 
porker. Once having caught the animal by the tail, he tried to 
“‘sarve the s’peeny;” but his hold was not firm, and before he 
could read a word, Piggy was off; apparently not liking a “ seizin 
in tail.” The ground was slippery, and four legs were better than 
two; still by a desperate effort he was at last able to seize the 
squealing animal by the ear. In this position, hog and witness, 
both at full speed, he began to read the writ; disjointed fragments 
of which reached our ears with a running accompaniment of 
grunts and squeals; “by authority” — commanded” —* bring 
with you.” But it was an unlucky day for the witness. Piggy 
finding that he was in the hand of the law, determined to surren- 
der, and therefore came at once toa stand. This sudden submis- 
sion however was what our witness was not prepared for. The 
opposing forces of his speed and Piggy’s firmness, produced a 
rapid circular motion of which Piggy’s ear was the centre; and, 
added to the slipperiness of the mud, brought him to the ground, 
just at the words “a certain four-legged animal.” 

The scene was ludicrous beyond description. I laughed in spite 
of my vexation, and farmer Hodges, whose anger had been rising 
higher every moment, at this invasion of bis piggery burst into a 
hearty roar of Jaughter which banished half his ill will agains: 
neighbor Naylor. But squire Hawks did not even smile. Not the 
least twinkle of the eye, not the slightest eurl of the lip showed 
that he saw any thing laughable in the performance. Even when 
the witness, slowly picking himself up from the ground, wiped off 
the mud from his face, and from the * s’peeny,”’ and with a piteous 
and imploring look said, “ squire, don’t you think we want the 
posse comiartus?”’ even then, with the same unmoved face, the 
squire coolly replied that he thought they did. 

But I will not weary the reader with an account of the subse- 
quent means taken to “ sarve the s’peeny :”’ it is enough to say that 
when, about an hour after, the court re-opened, Piggy was brought 
in by four men, under the direction of the witness, surrounded by 
all the neighborhood, whom the noise had drawn together to see 
this new judicial proceeding. Piggy, though overthrown (they 
carried him by his legs) was not conquered, and protested by fre- 
quent struggles and constant squeals against this invasion of his 

rsonal rights. But force carried the day, and the “ dusy stick- 
um” had to be obeyed. 

The witness again took the stand, and testified (as well as he 
could with Piggy’s interruptions) that this was the identical ani- 
mal which broke into Mr. Naylor’s garden and destroyed his cab 
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bages. Squire Hawks then said that he would submit the case 
without argument: “ the justice himself’— squeal —“ could see” 
—squeal —“ what devastation and destruction” — sque — sque— 

ue — sque-e-e-al—* such an unruly”’—a violent kicking from 
Piggy—(hold him still, Jim, mind the “ dusy-stickum”) “ animal 
would make.” 

[rose to reply. I was indignant and vexed, vexed at squire 
Hawks for his conduct, and at myself for having been betrayed 
into laughing at the performances. 1 was determined to hold up 
his course to the scorn which it deserved, and teach him to respect 
the dignity of the law. I would show the court that though the 
case was small, principles were great. I commenced in a strain 
corresponding to these feelings; and making myself heard as well 
as 1 could, insisted that the animal should be turned out of the 
rom. Whether Piggy’s struggles at this point become unrestrain- 
able, or whether there was some understanding among his guar- 
dians, | cannot say, but just then, in the midst of one of my finest 
periods, he broke loose and darted for the door. Unfortunately I 
stood in the way; and before I could avoid him, | found myself 
flat upon the ground with my hard extended upwards in a most 
eloquent gesture. 

Solventur risu tabula. I did not resume my speech, but hur- 
ried from the house, vowing that I never would appear before a 
country justice again, where there was a hog in the case. 

This was all many years ago; but I have never been able to 
learn from Hawks, in our many hearty laughs over that day’s 
doings, (for he can laugh and heartily too) whether I am indebted 
to his waggery for my overthrow. Healways evades the question. 


TO JESSY, ON COMPLETING HER FIRST YEAR. 
BY C. M. N, 


A year hath fled since first thine eyes 

Were opened on this earthly scene, 
And like a land of sunny skies, 

And fiells of pure, unfading green, 
This changing world hath been to thee. 
Would that it might for ever be 

As bright and beautiful as now! 

But yet a little while and care 

Will set its seal upon that brow, 

And time will write its wrinkles there, 

And tears will dim that eye of blue— 
Not tears of short and outward pain— 

But such as flow for friends untrue, 
And flattering hopes pursued in vain! 
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Il. 


Aye! little dreams the joyous child, 
That prattles on a mother’s knee, 
How scenes, that on life’s morning smiled, 
May change ere evening mournfully! 
But he can tell, whose heart hath tried 
The perils of that treacherous tide 
On which the child of eart) is cast, 
To wander, like a fragile bark } 
Adrift upon the ocean vast, 
When daylight yields to storm and dark, 
And bosoms yearn for happy homes, 
And friendly arms outstretched to save, 
As often as the tempest comes, 
Athwart the gleaming, rushing wave. 


Ill, 


Why is it that thy loveliness, 
With lovelier innocence combined, 
Should thus recall the deep distress, 
And faithlessness of human kind? 
Tis as the warbling of a bird,— 
When by the bowed-down captive heard, 
Or him who on the couch of pain, 
With prostrate powers hath long been laid,— 
Brings to his memory again, 
The joys that offered not to fade 
Till folly withered manhood’s strength, 
And treachery smote his spirit down, 
And dark despondency at length 
Proclaimed they were for ever flown! 





Iv. 


But, dark despondency, away ! 

The gloomiest hour precedes the dawn; 
Trouble that overcast our day 

Hath vanished at the voice of morn ; 
Friends have arisen to cheer our soul, 
Restore the peace that error stole, 

And chase away the deadly feeling 
That man, concentrated in self, 

No glimpse of nobleness revealing, 
Reserves his homage all for pelf! 

Yes! mortal life, with all its ills, 
Is better, child, than I may deem; 

Even my lone bosom sometimes thrills, 
And oft mine eyes with rapture gleam. 


pt, 
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Vv. 
And is there not a Friend who cleaves 
More closely than a brother to us, 
Who, once he owns us, never leaves, 
Though foes and follies would undo us, 
Who bears with all our heedlessness, 
And waiting stands to save and bless? 
Are there not rays of hoped for glory 
Piercing the void twixt earth and heaven, 
Telling below the enchanting story 
Of full and endless triumph given, 
To white robed conquerors on high, 
Who fought and won in faithful strife, 
And now, ’mid splendors of the sky, 
Quaff gladness from the fount of life? 


vi. 
Yes! clinging fond one, yes! there be, 
In that high kingdom, all whose sons 
And all whose daughters, like to thee 
In humble trust, now sit on thrones, 
And reign, while subject to that Wornp— 
Of kings the king, of lords the lord. 
Then for thee, dear and cherished thing! 
We would not bode of ill, but rather 
Far from thy path all sorrows fling, 
And blessings all around it gather, 
As upward, like the morning light, 
It guides thee, brightening on for aye, 
Till, in the sanctuary’s height, 
It merges into perfect day! 


Vil. 
Some souls there are of perverse mold, 
Whom all things others love annoy, 
Whose drear and sullen coarse runs cold 
Beneath the light of love and joy— 
As desert torrents sunbeams meet, 
Yet tarry not to prove their heat! 
But thou, if thou inheritest 
The heart and soul of those who own thee, 
Shalt live to render others blest, 
And feel their blessing rest upon thee. 
And now I pray that, born anew, 
Thou may’st, through womanhood and age, 
That heavenly beauty show, whose hue 
Still freshens on life’s pilgrimage, 
Till, crowned above with honors due, 
Thou dost in deathless songs engage. 


Albany, August, 1347. 
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D’AUBIGNE’S CROMWELL. 
Tue Protector, a Vindication: by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D. D. 


In all the great and stirring periods of the world’s history there 
have been leading men, whose character has remained, through 
many years of doubt and disputation, a problem for impartial his- 
torians to solve. The very prominence of such individuals in the 
revolutions of states and churches, instead of rendering their lives 
more intelligible, and the knowledge of their motives more cer- 
tain—as it ought if society were perfect—has raised up so 
many conflicting opinions, and excited to so great an extent the 
feelings of adverse parties, that the truth may lie concealed for 
generations under the rubbish which has been cast over it durin 
the general commotion. While the commotion lasted, the ele- 
ments of society were so turbid that reality could not be discerned 
through their medium, and after the establishment of a calm, truth 
still was overlaid by the deposits which resulted from their sub- 
sidence. This fate has chiefly attended the great actors in the 
work of important political or ecclesiastical change, because their 
position was in the midst of the agitation, and exposed them most 
of all to the darkening aud disturbing influence of opposing masses. 

Time, however, which blackens and consumes, in its long 
course, the work even of great men’s hands, has a different effect 
on their character if it be composed of really egduring materials. 
Hence the character of such men as Cesar and Constantine is now 
well ascertained. Party feeling with respect to them has had 
time to fade away. The incense cloud of flatterers and the vol- 
canic breath of adversaries have alike vanished, and the individu- 
als, as they actually were, now stand forch to our inspection, 
through the vista of ages. There is no longer an Antony to dis- 
pute the ambition of the first heathen emperor of Rome, nor a 
Eusebius to invest his first Christian successor with a direct theo- 
cratic commission from on high. The actual conversion of Con- 
stantine to Christianity, is yet problematical, and its uncertainty 
affords a remarkable proof of the extraordinary intensity which 
the religious element imparts to human prejudice. This we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter. 

But when we descend to times nearer our own, we immediately 
experience the distorting power of still living and active impres- 
sions. The storms which agitated the political or polemical atmo- 
sphere and waters may have ceased to rage; but there is still a 
rack in the sky and a roll on the deep; so that we cannot make 
our observations with full precision and steadiness. Napoleon, for 
example, is still the idol of one great party, and the execration of 
another. His military genius is the only point on which all are 


agreed. George the Third of England is almost worshipped by 
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one set of men asa saint, and by another denounced as a bigot 
and a despot. His true history has yet to be written. Louis 
Philippe is regarded by multitudes as one of the wisest and great- 
est of monarchs, while he is scorned by immense numbers even of 
his own subjects as a mere intriguer. Daniel O’Connell is hailed 
by the catholics of Ireland and many others as the liberator of 
his country, and the worthy recipient of the mantle of Grattan, 
while he is branded by thousands as having attained the bad emi- 
nence of the Prince of Knaves. But we need not multiply exam- 
ples. The truth which we would illustrate is one of the most 
trite; although, like others of the same kind, it is so frequently 
overlooked, that its repetition and enforcement are not only excusa- 
ble but a duty. 

Of all historical characters, however, that of Oliver Cromwell 
is in many respects the most striking. Its various features were 
believed to have been unalterably fixed. His abilities as a soldier 
and a sovereign — for he was a sovereign — have long been freely 
allowed. England was never more respected than during his ad- 
ministration, and no man better deserves a place in the gallery of 
her rulers, with whose statues her new legislative halls are being 
at present adorned. But on the other hand his consummate hypoc- 
risy was supposed to be equally certain. For about two hundred 
years its existence was as little doubted as that of the wart upon his 
nose. Charles the First, the man Charles Stuart, as the Round- 
heads called him, was canonized as a martyr, and his successful 
opponent stigmatized as a pharisee, and a conscience-haunted mur- 
derer. Now, however, the tables have been turned, the mists of 
prejudice and bigotry have been dispelled ; the structure of truth, 
like the streets of Pompeii, has been excavated from the overlying 
debris of fiery convulsion, and the regicide is excused, if not abso- 
lutely justified in his deed, while the canonization of the saint goes 
to strengthen the evidence that churches are not infallible. Or at 
all events, if the Church of England still holds Charles as a martyr, 
and loyally celebrates the restoration of his profligate son, she will 
probably now admit that Cromwell was sincere, and only misled 
by not realizing the fiction that an absolute monarch can do no 
wrong ! 

The complete vindication of the Protector we owe to Thumas 
Carlyle. Doctor Merle D’Aubigné’s book originated in 2 review 
of the English author; and we think that had the historian of the 
Reformation consulted his own fame more than the interests of 
truth, he would either have contented himself with a mere review, 
or bestowed more labor upon his task, if he found that a treatise was 
necessary. The work before us is scarcely worthy of D’Aubigné’s 
reputation. It possesses neither the eloquence nor the pointed 
clearness of his history. Had Mr. Carlyle’s book not preceded it, it 
would undoubtedly have caused a sensation; although it might 
not have silenced the gainsayer; but coming after the English- 
man’s work, it is assez peu de chose. Let Dr. Merle D’Aubigné 
beware of book-making. Let him see that his publisher does not 
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make merchandize of his well-earned renown. Let him fulj 
elaborate all his topics, and never do any thing hastily or superfi- 
cially. For this once his name and his coincidence in opinion 
with Carlyle will do much toward the vindication of Oliver Crom. 
well. Indeed the question seems already set at rest, and D’Ay. 
bigné may fairly claim a share of the merit. Yet that share is but 
small. He has only verified the experiment which was made and 
established hy another investigator. 

And how is it that Cromwell has been so long and so grievously 
misrepresented? That he should always have been calumniated 
by the royalist party, and especially after they had prevailed, and 
Charles the Second was seated on the throne, is not to be won- 
dered at. But that the impression of his wickedness and hypoe- 
risy should have been so deep and universal, is astonishing. 
That the licentious courtiers and venal authors of the merry 
monarch’s reign should have bespattered with their ribaldry the 
character of a whole class of pious men, and particularly of their 
chief, is most natural. The opposition between the two parties, 
the struggles in which they had so recently been engaged, and 
the recollection of defeat inflicted on persons who thought them- 
selves possessed of all the valor and military skill in the nation, 
by nen whose very profession of religion was supposed to imply 
fanaticism and cowardice—these rendered slander and abuse ine- 
vitable. But that for so long a space thereafter, both Christians 
and men of the world — both the pious and the profane — should 
have united in looking upon Cromwell as an able and ambitious 
impostor, as assuming the cloak of sanctity for the purpose of rul- 
ing a powerful section of the people, of chastising by their means 
the insolent cavaliers, of seizing the supreme power, and of vindi- 
cating atrocious crimes —this is so strange that we must seek the 
explanation of it in some other causes than the simple misstate- 
ments of contemporary and immediately subsequent party histo- 
rians. The mere commotions of opposition, the obscuration there- 
by occasioned, and the uncertainty succeedirg their settlement, 
will not account for an error so palpable and so prevalent. No; 
we recognize in this phenomenon the presence of a religious ele- 
ment—of that ecclesiastical evil spirit which still haunts the memo- 
ry of Luther and Calvin, and from which that of Knox was not 
free even in his own country— the most reformed in Europe —till 
M’Crie published his triumphant vindication. There is something 
in sectarian animosity which is far more inveterate than even the 
bitterness of politics, and which shrinks not from the use of any 
means, however nefarious, of discomfiting an opponent. When 
arguments fail, physical force is called in; and when that too is 
found unavailing, falsehood and calumny are slipped, like hell- 
hounds, to mangle the reputation of those who have truth and 
justice on their side. We believe in Satanic agency. The 
machinations of the devil and his personality are not mere meta- 
phors. They are realities. Somehow or other he is able to influ- 
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ence the minds and direct the actions of human beings for the 

accomplishment of his dark and malevolent designs. The object 

of true religion is to destroy his works, and disturb his reign, and 

overthrow his kingdom. Hence he is peculiarly energetic and in- 

defatigable in his hostility to that power, and appears to exult in 

nothing more than in the arming of sect against sect. His motto 

js Divide et impera. The hearts of a priesthood are those keys to 

his enemy’s position which he strives to make himself master of. 

His favorite battle-ground is the church itself; and the best ex- 

planation we can give of the peculiar and enormous intensity of 
ecclesiastical asperity and sectarian animosity, is the peculiar 
agency of the great adversary of truth and virtue. Whether this 
be accepted as the true explanation of the matter or not, there can 
be no doubt of the fact that ecclesiastical misrepresentation is the 
most unscrupulous, shameless, brazen-faced, enduring, of all. Its 
assertions are made so positively, repeated with such inveteracy of 
jteration, and even sworn to with such an absence of compunction, 
by bigots and false witnesses, that men, not crediting the exist- 
ence of so much dishonesty, believe at least a part of the calumny ; 
and this is usually so extensive, that to receive only one-half of it 
is enough to darken the character of the calumniated with hues 
that last for ages, and impose upon the sense of whole nations. 
We are therefore of opinion that Dr. Merle D’Aubigné is quite 
correct when he represents the civil war of England as a struggle 
for religious rather than for mere civil liberty; as the contest of 
protestantism against catholicism, rather than of the British com- 
mons as a political party against the tyranny of the Stuarts and 
the insolence of the cavaliers. For it was just because the contest 
was more religious than political that the weapons of falsehood 
and calumny were so widely and powerfully used. It was found 
much easier to mock with forced laughter the peculiarities of the 
Puritans, and to brand them as sneaking snivelling hypocrites, 
than to conquer them in the field of battle. These shifts were 
the last resource of a Josing and beaten faction, and as natural to 
the strife between the royalists and the roundheads, as the em- 
ployment of what the latter termed carnal weapons. 


The fearful commotions and sanguinary conflicts which shook the 
British isles in the middle of the seventeenth century, were in the main a 
direct struggle against popery. They were like the shakings and shud- 
dering of the earth, in a country threatened with conflagration by subter. 
ranean fires. If a traveller in self-defence slays a highway robber, the 
responsibility of bloodshed does not rest on him. In ordinary times his 
hand would have been pure from its stain. War is war, and calls, alas! 
for blood. In the day of Louis XIV., and of the Stuarts, it was a real 
war that popery waged against the British islands. 


If we adopt this account of the war, we obtain a satisfactory rea- 
son for the error under which the world has long labored with re- 
spect to the character of Cromwell. 

But besides the natural tendency of a religious contest to create 
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and perpetuate misrepresentation, there was in the Protector’s 
character a peculiarity so very rare that, on the one hand, the 
strongest evidence was necessary to substantiate the truth, and 
on the other, mere doubts and suspicions were taken as an irre. 
fragable testimony against it. Cromwell was at once a warrior, a 
statesman, and a devout Christian. Had he occupied a position 
no more prominent, for instance, than that of Col. Gardiner in the 
war of 1745, which was truly a revival of the old contest, he 
might have been allowed credit for the unusual combination 
which his character displayed. But he was no mere commander 
of a regiment of dragoons— no mere bearer of a military commis- 
sion from the crown. He was the conqueror of a mighty opposi- 
tion; the ruler of a mighty realm; the judge of a mighty mon- 
arch, and at the same time a man of ardent, enthusiastic piety. 
We look in vain tor his equal among the potentates of gentile 
nations. ‘The nearest resemblance we can find to him is in David 
of Israel. David was a great general, a great prince, and yet a 
**man after God’s own heart.” ‘To be sure he would not lift up 
his hand against Saul, because that king, wicked though he was, 
had really been annointed by a prophet of Heaven, and at Hea- 
ven’s command. He had no commission from on high to cut off 
the king of Israel. Cromwell struggled long with a similar feel- 
ing; and it was not till he believed that he actually was commis- 
sioned to inflict a righteous punishment upon Charles as a traitor 
to the constitution and an enemy to the faith, that he would sign 
his death-warrant. 

The manner in which he was at length led to sign Charles’s death- 
warrant has not, perhaps, been sufficiently appreciated. We have al- 
ready remarked that his great religious error was his assuming for the 
mainspring of his actions those inward impulses which he ascribed to 
God in preference to the explicit commands of the Holy Scriptures. He 
believed in what was then denominated ‘a particular faith.’ If, while 
engaged in prayer, or immediately after, he felt a lively conviction in 
his mind, he thought that this impression proceeded immediately from 
heaven, and that he oucht to follow it as the very voice of God. If, on 
the contrary, his devotions remained languid, he concluded that he ought 
to abstain from the meditated act. This is a common error in pious 
minds, and we might point to one denomination of Christians, celebrated 
for their spirit of meekness and peace, who partially participate in such 
sentiments. 

It was this which guided him in the sentence passed on Charles, and 
freed him from all his doubts and scruples. John Cromwell, at that time 
in the Dutch service, had come to England with a message from the 
Princes of Wales and of Orange to endeavor to save the king’s life. When 
introduced to his cousin Oliver, he reminded him of the royalist opinions 
he had formerly entertained at Hampton Court. The latter, still uncer- 
tain as to the line of conduct which he ought to pursue, replied that he had 
ofien fasted and prayed to know the will of God with respect to the king, 
but that God had not yet pointed out the way. When John had with: 
drawn, Cromwell and his friends again sought by prayer the path they 
ought to follow; and it was then the parliamentary hero first felt the con- 
viction that Charles’s death alone could save England. From that mo- 
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ment all was fixed: God had spoken; Oliver’s indecision was at an end; 
it remained now merely to act and accomplish that will, however ap- 
alling it might be. At one o’clock in the morning a messenger from 
the General knocked at the door of the tavern where John Cromwell 
lodged, and informed him that his cousin had at length dismissed his 
doubts, and that all the arguments so long put forward by the most de- 
cided republicans were now confirmed by the will of the Lord. 

This passage supplies us with the key to Cromwell’s character. 
It is impossible to read his letters to his family and friends, replete 
as they are with Christian wisdom and experience, and to believe 
that he was a hypocrite. The whole tenor of his life, conversa- 
tion and correspondence contradicts such a suspicion. No one 
can peruse, even in the most cursory way, the compilations of 
Carlyle and D’Aubigné, without perceiving that the Protector 
was sincerely religious. The charge of hypocrisy which has lain 
so long upon his name, and the length of its continuance likewise, 
can be so well accounted for on the preceding grounds, that, in the 
light of the proof now before us, it must be for ever dismissed. 
But, as Dr. Merle D’Aubigne says, though his piety was sincere it 
was not always sober. 


Enthusiasm, then, was the cause of Cromwell’s error. This is a se- 
rious fault in religion; but may it not extenuate a fault in morals? Is 
a man who desires to obey God equally guilty with him who is determin- 
ed to listen to his passions only? Is not God’s will the sovereign rule of 

and evil? 

Chateaubriand, a witness beyond suspicion on this point, speaking of 
the times at which we have been glancing, if not of the particular act 
under examination, proceeds thus: ‘* At this epoch faith was everywhere, 
except in a small number of libertines and philosophers; it impressed on 
the faults, and sometimes even on the crimes, something grave, and even 
moral, if the expression may be allowed, by giving to the victim of poli- 
cy the conscience of the martyr, and to error the conviction of truth.’* 
This error in religion is, in our opinion, the only important blemish to be 
found in Cromwell. At the same time it is the key which opens and 
explains his whole life. His piety was sincere, but it was not always 
sober. 

Yet if this error be a great extenuation of the Protector’s fault, the 
crime to which it led him must ever remain, in history, as a warning to 
terrify those who may base their conduct on their inward impressions, 
rather than on the sure, positive, and ever accessible inspirations of that 
Word of God which never deceives. 


It is true that the ever-accessible inspirations of the Bible never 
deceive. Yet it wasa prevalent misinterpretation of the Bible, 
which, in their treatment of each other, misled both the papists 
and puritans of England—the prelatists and covenanters of Scot- 
land. It has been the application of Jewish theocratic doctrine 
and practice to the system of Christianity, that in all ages of the 
church has unsheathed the sword of persecution, and set up men 
as the avengers of the cause of Him who expressly declares, 
“ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay.” And it is the revival of 
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the exploded ceremonies of temple worship which constitutes g 
main feature-in modern Puseyism. The invasion of Canaan by 
the Israelites, and their extermination of its devoted inhabitants 
would have been one of the most iniquitous transactions in this 
world’s history, had the Supreme Being not assumed the respon- 
sibility, if we may so speak, and commanded the chosen people to 
execute his own purposes, as he commands an earthquake or a 
tempest. And such command must be authentic and unequivo- 
cal. No vague impression or unsubstantiated revelation could 
have justified the proceeding. The same principle is applicable 
to all those cases in which the Lord delivered enemies into his 
people’s hand. But it is a manifest perversion of scripture, to ar- 
gue from the miraculous history of Israel, that Christians are to 
act, or can possibly act, as the Israelites did. The age of mira- 
cles and of direct communication between earth and heaven, by 
vision and prophecy, has passed away. We must now be guided 
by the fair interpretation of Christiaa principles —the fair inter- 
pretation of that divine scheme which, founded once for all on the 
basis of miracle, no longer requires or admits miraculous jnter- 
vention. Nevertheless Cromwell cannot surely be b!amed more 
than others who were guided by the same misapprehension. It 
was the fault of his age. It had been the fault of every age from 
the establishment of Christianity to the time in which he lived. 
Judaizers have been the church’s perpetual plague. 

This prevalent error or enthusiasm, therefore, affords a far 
more satisfactory solution of Cromwell’s conduct, than the hy- 
pothesis of his hypocrisy. The latter is all but impossible — the 
former is a plain and obvious explanation of the difficulty. 

We had marked many passages in D’Aubigné concerning the ac- 
tions of Cromwell in each of the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
Jand and Ireland. But these, with our observations on them, we 
have not space to insert. They will amply repay a careful perusal. 
They throw light on the prelacy of England, the presbytery of 
Scotland, and the papacy of Ireland— all of which were at the 
time, and are now, infected, although in very different degrees, 
with a spirit of Judaism. One extract on another subject, namely, 
the cause of Irish turbulence and misery, we cannot forbear in- 
serting. Anything emanating at this peculiar crisis from such a 
mind as D’Aubigné’s, and bearing on the condition of that unhap- 
py country, must be interesting and important. 


Nothing can be more superficial, nothing more false, than those opin- 
ions so prevalent on the continent, and even in the British isles, which 
ascribe all the misery of Ireland to the absenteeism of the great gentry, 
to the conduct of the English government, and to other causes of a simi- 
lar nature. We may admit that these circumstances have exerted a cer- 
tain influence on the condition of this unhappy people; but the true 
source of the evil must be looked for elsewhere. Can we see the differ- 
ence which exists between episcopalian England, presbyterian Scotland, 
and popish Ireland, and not immediately perceive the origin of the woes of 
the last named country? Or will it be pretended that the Irish people are 
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of arace inferiorto others? . . . °But if the misery of Ireland, if its 
dead and living corpses, fill their hearts with sorrow and alarm: then let 
church and state act energetically, each in its own sphere, and let them 
labor earnestly in building dikes to stop the water that cometh by the way 
of Edom, water as red as bluod. 





In conclusion ; the historian of the Reformation appears to be a 
greater stickler than we had imagined, for the divine right of 
kings. He upholds that on no account should a monarch be put 
todeath. If he founded this opinion on the ground maintained 
by some in this country, that capital punishments are in all cases 
improper, we could understand him. But he seems to hold that a 
king’s person is sacred, that 

‘* There’s a divinity doth hedge a king,” 
even while he violates the laws which he is exalted to maintain. 
Perhaps Dr. D’Aubigné does not find it safe to speak otherwise 
under the jealous regime of Louis Phillippe the First, or in a 
country like France, which has shed so much of royal and of noble 
blood, and gets up a revolution with such easy promptitude. 
However this may be, his arguments are not very conclusive on 
the point. In a monarchy so truly limited as that of England at 
the present day — when a minister of the crown insisted on, and 
succeeded in obtaining the dismissal of the ladies of the queen’s 
bedchamber, because they were whiggishly inclined, and there- 
fore might interfere with his responsible functions — we at once 
allow the maxim that the sovereign can do no wrong. The minis- 
try are clearly accountable, because the deeds of government are 
all their own. But in the case of despotic princes, as the Stuarts 
undoubtedly were, and claimed to be — it is but right that their 
more extended assumptions should entail a much higher responsi- 
bility. Ifa king will rule alone, and without a constitution, or in 
spite of one, he must stand or fall by his own acts. Resistance to 
arbitrary power even unto blood may sometimes become a solemn 
duty; because despots are often too obstinate to yield, too fickle 
to be trusted, and too dangerous to pine under the privations of 
exile, or the still more severe and pity-stirring solitude of a prison. 
Kings ought to know that they are ordained for good to men— 
to save life and not to destroy it, and that if they, by their usurpa- 
tions, are the cause of bloodshed among their subjects in a civil 
war for independence, they forfeit their position, and must abide 
the consequences. It is absolutely monstrous that any man, even 
though he wears a crown, should sacrifice human beings by thou- 
sands, and send multitudes of souls to perdition, because he wishes 
to play the tyrant, and yet should pass with impunity, just for this 
reason, that he is leader in the disturbance, and not a subordinate. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HENRY L. ELLSWORTH.* 


* This estimable lady was the only daughter of the Hon, Elizur Goodrich, of New Haven 
Connecticut, and died not long after her removal to the beautiful region of La Fayette, In. 


diana, 


BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Heavily over the western gale, 

There stealeth a sound of woe, 
She—of the spirit so fond and true, 
She—who among us, was born and grew, 

Is laid in a moment low. 


How brief the space, since her parting kiss 
With the smile and the tear were blent, 

The tear was for those whom she left behind, 

And the smile was the light of a constant mind, 
That in duty found content. 


Yet « bitter pang was hers, that bade 
The heart with anguish swell, 

Her aged sire, who had grown more dear 

With the weary lapse of each added year, 
To him—to say farewell. 


But mov’d by the strength of those holy ties 
That the wife and mother bind, 

She turn’d to a distant home to bear 

The wealth of energies rich and rare, 
And the warmth of a taste refined. 


And there, where stranger waters roll, 
And the prairie roses spring, 

She met from the free, and living west, 

The welcome due to an honor’d guest 
Of New England’s nurturing. 


There too, with a Christian zeal she toil’d, 
And there, her rest was won, 

Rest, ’neath the shade of the cypress tree, 

And over the spoiler, victory, 

While long shall her memory cherish’d be 
In the clime of the setting sun. 
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LEGENDS OF 1689. 
No. I. 
THE OLD MINISTER OF SCHENECTADY. 


BY Miss A. A. GODDARD. 


The incidents we are about to relate, historians seems to have 
entirely overlooked in their records of the sacking of Schenectady. 
And, while we do not presume to censure them for the omission, 
we trust they will pardon us for bringing them now and then, 
from their dusty resting place, to occupy a page in national litera- 
ture. There is so much of the thrillingly terrible connected with 
the events which so rapidly succeeded each another during the 
years 1689-90, that we trust we shall be pardoned, if we occasion- 
ally omit a link in the bloody chain history has transmitted, and 
supply its place by some less terrific recital. 

Historians tell us ** No tongue can express the cruelties that 
were committed at Schenectady. Houses were burned; and mo- 
thers, in their expiring agonies, saw their helpless children cast 
into the flames. So unsuspicious were the inhabitants of the 
place, of danger, that the outer gates were not shut. and the first 
alarm was the terrible war whoop around their dwellings.” It is 
difficult, in these peaceful times, to conceive of the horrors attend- 
ing the dreadful massacre; the heart grows faint at the contem- 
plation, and turns to some brighter spot in the page of history. 

Amid scenes of indiscribable cruelty, one act of mercy shines 
forth, like a star, amid moral darkness. And such an act we at 
present record. * ° ” ° ° - . . ° 

The day preceding the awful massacre had been exceedingly 
cold. Neighbors had scarce ventured out to bestow a customary 
greeting, and whole families clustered closely about their hearth- 
stones, relating with livid lips, and chattering teeth, the by-gones 
of sunnier days. As evening closed in, the blazing fire from well 
fed hearths threw a cheerful aspect upon all without, and some 
few warm-hearted lovers ventured forth to sit by the fireside of their 
lady loves. Among others, whose dwellings were thus favored, was 
that of a poor widow, whose name, neither history, nor legend has 
perpetuated. She, the widow, had abandoned herchildhood’s home 
to follow the fortune of an idolized husband. One child, a daughter, 
had been given them, whom they named Gretchen. The toils in- 
cident to securing a new home, had overtasked her husband’s 
strength, and he, the first of that little band of settlers, occupied 
the first grave in the parcel set aside for a burial place. That 
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Gretchen was beautiful, many young men had discovered ; but the 
simple girl, unconscious of her charms, contented herself with the 
honest love of a neighbor’s son. ‘This evening, Gretchen and her 
lover occupied one corner of the immense fireplace, while her 
mother was engaged in close conversation, with their aged pastor 
in the other. The minister, who, bye the bye, we should have 
said resided with the widow, having left his wife in the little tomb 
beneath the church, in which he officiated in his native village, 
had long assumed a tender watchfulness over the daughter of his 
hostess, and this evening he was busily sketching a plan for her 
future happiness. 

With Gretchen, he looked upon the young man’s suit with fa- 
vor, and, as spring was approaching, he kindly proposed that the 
young man should then assume the office of protector to both mo- 
ther and daughter. The snows of many winters had already 
whitened the aged pastor’s locks, and he felt that the days ot his 
pilgrimage were near their close. Poorman! He little dreamed 
that before another dawn, those whitened locks would be dabbled 
in gore. 

As the old clock in the kitchen corner struck the hour of nine, 
the little family knelt down, while their minister commended each 
with pathetic earnestness to the keeping of his heavenly father. 
With softened and subdued spirits, they rose from their humble 
posture, the young man to return to his father’s fireside, the in- 
habitants of the widow’s cottage to seek refreshing from the toils 
of the day in quiet sleep. 

About four o’clock on the following morning, the inhabitants 
of Schenectady were startled from their dreams, by the terrific 
war whoop. Montet, the French commander, had given strict 
orders that the minister should be spared, as he had former- 
ly been indebted to him for an act of kindness; but in the indis- 
criminate slaughter which ensued, it became impossible to recognize 
individuals. M. Montigni, a volunteer in Montet’s army, attacked 
in company with some ten or twelve Indians, the dwelling next 
that of our friend the widow. In the assault, he was desperately 
wounded, and was carried into the widow’s dwelling, while his 
followers revenged his wounds by the death of all who were found 
in the house where their leader was wounded. 

The terrified inmates, roused so unexpectedly from their slum- 
bers, had attempted to secrete themselves; but when the widow 
saw the disabled condition of the French officer, she left her hiding 

lace and endeavored to staunch his wounds. 

The old minister too presented himself, and assisted in his re- 
lief. Just as they had succeeded in bandaging the head of the 
officer, the outer door was burst open, and the young man of the 

receding evening appeared, hastily pursued by two In'lians, 
et Si the presence of Montigni, they furiously attacked 
the occupants of the room, and a fatal blow, laid the minister 
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bleeding at their feet. Enraged at such an outrage upon the rites 
of hospitality, Montigni seized his sword, and before any present 
were aware of his design, severed the head of one of the Incians 
from his body. The other finding his companion thus suddenly 
attacked, turned to revenge his death, and shared a similar fate 
by the same hand. 

Terrified by such scenes of horror, Gretchen fell fainting at the 
feet of the officer, while her more courageous mother sought to 
stop the blood that flowed so freely from the head of her beloved 
minister. Already faint from the loss of blood, he simply signed 
for water. When this was given him, he motioned to be raised up. 
When somewhat recovered, he beckoned the young man and Gretch- 
en to his side, and, joining their hands, looked appealingly to Mon- 
tigni, who sat asilent spectator of the scene. Bowing an assent to 
what he knew not, the trembling voice of the pastor repeated the 
marriage service. 

Never were bridal rites performed under bloodier circumstances, 
and never perhaps did human love so triumph over the approach of 
death. Gretchen, the dear, fatherless Gretchen, was the idol of 
his widowed heart, and with the amen upon his lips, which seal- 
ed the youthful lovers one in life, the soul of the aged saint sped 
to heaven. 

We need not add, the French officer proved himself a staunch 
friend to the family thus committed to his protection. Gretchen 
and her mother were numbered among the captives; but, near the 
litter that conveyed the wounded Montigni, followed another bear- 
ing two females. By its side walked a sturdy youth, with un- 
bound arms, who watched with tender eagerness, the litter which 
bore his Gretchen and her mother. After some months sojourn in 
Montreal, the widow's family returned to Schenectady, accompa- 
nied by Montigni, with an escort. Her house was standing, and 
unoccupied. 

+ * * * * * * * * * 

Years afterward, another tenant entered the house in which the 
above scenes were enacted. In a remote corner of the dwelling 
a hymn book of an ancient date was found, drawn thither, doubt- 
less by the rats in a predatory excursion, bearing upon the fly leaf, 
the following inscription. 


‘“* Edward and Gretchen.” 
Undemeath, in manly letters were the words. 


“ Saved by the love of the old Minister of Schenectady.” 
“ Feb’y Sth, 1689,” 
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FASHION. 
BY THE REV. 0. H. GREGORY. 


It is easier to describe than to define this term, owing princi- 
pally to its latitude of application. In its simple and common ac- 
ceptation, it suggests to us ideas of the prevalent manners and 
taste of a community or country. Its most prominent element, 
and in fact the only one by which it is known, is its mutability, 
It exists every where, and is, to a certain extent, an index of civil- 
ization aud refinement; and its power is felt in greater or less de- 
grees, according to the advantages of education we enjoy, and 
the form of government under which we live. And as it isa 
truth pretty generally adinitted, that mankind in general are na- 
turally tinctured with aristocracy, therefore we perceive the reason 
why fashion is attended with more show, toil and expense in some 
governments than others. 

This subject is naturally connected and interwoven with that of 
taste, and consequently has its votaries among rude as well as re- 
fined communities ; and we can easily conceive of its progress and 
changes in the formation of society, in the construction of lan- 
guage, and in the first inventions of art, in all its revolutionary 
and zig-zag courses, down to the present period. A hundred years 
hence will tell what improvements we have made, and in what 
respects we have become deteriorated during the past century. 

In a Christian community, fashion excludes what may be called 
the grosser sins, and makes crime appear hideous and deformed ; 
and as imitation contributes to the diffusion of the same moral 
sentiments among mankind, so fashion governs, under favorable 
circumstances, in the creation of many beauties of character, 
both moral and intellectual. In intelligent creatures stripped of 
knowledge, and chiefly guided by imitation, it is to its possessor of 
some value, and even more than we would suppose upon first 
thought. The individual of a little cultivated taste, or a perverted 
one, may add essentially to his comfort by the erection of a house, 
the selection of his furniture, and the laying out of his grounds, 
on a plan similar to that of his neighbor. Look over the world, 
and how potent its influence! And let us extend the thought to 
its influence on education, the pursuits of agriculture, and the 
mechanic arts, all of which are becoming more fashionable and 
adding materially to the good of the world. 

When we speak of persons of fashion, independent of moral 
power, its fruits are often unlawful pleasures, vanity and immoral- 
ity, sometimes the offspring of envy, and generated by pride and 
Juxury: and the lives of its votaries are spent like those of irra- 
tional creatures, and appear, like butterflies, beautiful, but ephe- 
meral. 

The Creator, in his wisdom and benevolence, has implanted 
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within us a taste, or powerful instinct, which may be rendered in- 
dolent, or may be cultivated so as to decrease or promote our hap- 
piness. This is common to all ages and conditions, and is seen 
jn the home of the savage and in the palace of the epicure. 
That person, therefore, is not only singular, but comparatively 
useless, who wishes to be considered as living apart from man- 
kind in his pursuits and opinions; for, as we are formed for socie- 
ty, So we naturally partake of the rules, habits, taste, and fashion, 
of those with whom we associate, or whom we like to imitate. 
When these rules are wholesome, and regulated by the great 
moral obligations we are under to live worthy of our natures, and 
to honor Him who has blessed us with an immortal thinking prin- 
ciple, we become blessings to our race. 

Independent of the rules spoken of, there are very many who 
wish to take the precedence in whatever is fashionable, and to 
live in the cultivation of those rules which exclude from their so- 
ciety those whose incomes, or previous training, or birth, will not 
allow them to be imitators, hence the existence of many of the 
conventional usages in society, which, however unimportant in 
themselves, are overwhelming in power, No matter how absurd 
the exercise of that power may be, it is beyond the control of rea- 
son. Take, for example, the duello, in a period when kings and 
nobles and clergy not only tolerated but countenanced it. The 
laws by which it was regulated were not only exceedingly nume- 
rous, but very rigid. “In 1547 Henry II., of France, issued an 
edict prohibiting the judicial or public combat, and yet he was 
himself slain in a tournament. Lord Herbert of Cherbourg says 
the ladies of France gave high honor to Balaguy, quite an ordi- 
nary man in all respects, save that he had slain eight or nine of 
his friends in single combat. Brande, in his Encyclopedia, states 
that one hundred and twenty gentlemen were killed in duels in a 
single French province in six months, and that in the reign of 
Henry IV., four thousand fell in two years. In England the first 
attempt to repress duels is said to have taken place in 1713. A 
bill for that purpose was brought into the commons, but lost on the 
third reading. In Scotland, as late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, licenses for duelling were granted by the crown, and 
formed a source of revenue, (Ex. Brande’s Enc.). Now let it be 
remembered, that a good method of testing a principle is to re- 
duce it to practical operation, that we may discover its utility. 
Suppose then that every man, merchant, mechanic, farmer, phy- 
sician, clergyman, should practice this principle of resentment in 
order to become a man of honor, or a fashionable gentleman! 
How soon would Fashion, like a voleano towering to the skies, 
disgorge her streams of burning lava to consume all that is green 
and beautiful. Happy for us, we have the ‘law and the testi- 
mony,” in which we read, “ The fashion of this world passeth 
away.” 

Fashion has its uses and abuses. The fashion of one age adds 
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beauty to the painter’s art. While visiting the Royal Gallery of 
Paintings in London, and again in France, we were struck with 
this fact, namely, how much the dress of different ages apparently 
added to or subtracted from the painter’s skill. In statuary and 
architecture, how much of beauty depends upon appendages, slight 
in themselves, but important as matters of taste. Tis here we 
see the mutability of fashion, even in permanent works. Why 
then should we seek so much to be first in less important matters? 
Such a feeling hardens the heart; moved by it, tyrants have taxed 
their subjects beyond endurance, drained their treasuries, pillaged 
cities and countries to administer to its gratification. To live 
principally to be observed by others, without reference to usefu!- 
ness, is absurd, irrational. There cannot be a proper degree of 
sympathy among brethren, where the constant aim is to outstrip 
each other in fashion. It is a feeling which engenders pride, 
strife, feuds and animosities; and so strong may the passion be- 
come, as to sacrifice virtue on this altar, by indulgence in expen- 
sive vices, foreign luxuries, pompous equipages; and sometimes 
the end of the career is bankruptcy, fraud, and perpetual disgrace, 

The mutability of fashion should warn us against its extrava- 
gancies. Let us look at it a moment in its application to dress, 
We have collected the following facts from a History of France, 
published in Philadelphia by John Gifford, in 1776. “* In the four- 
teenth century, the king and nobles of France sat on wooden 
benches or stools.” Those in high places give rise to certain fa- 
shions, and sometimes also destroy them. Thus it is said when 
ove of the kings of England appeared publicly without buckles to 
his shoes, a whole manufacturing district complained that the 
means of their living would be taken away. And again, when 
the king appeared without a wig, the manufacturers of the article 
petitioned him not to ruin the trade. ‘Charles VII., of France, 
was of low stature, and had very short legs; he wore such a dress 
as was best calculated for concealing the defects of his person; so 
the fashion of long garments was revived during his reign.” 
During the reign of Lewis XI., the next king of France, a total rev- 
olution occurred in the article of dress. The ladies, who had been 
accustomed to wear gowns of immense length, so that their trains 
and immoderately long sleeves swept the ground, now cut them 
off and substituted other superfluities quite as ridiculous. “ On 
their heads they wore enormous caps, surmounted with folds of 
silk or other light materials, in the form of a turban, almost a 
yard in height.” In the reign of Charles VI., the head-dresses of 
the women were so broad, being two yards in breadth, that it was 
found necessary to make the doors wider in order to admit them; 
whereas now, they were obliged to make them higher. During 
this period, men wore short jackets, not reaching to the waist, 
and small clothes to which they were fastened by laces. They 
also wore false shoulders to make the chest appear large and full, 
and their hair was worn long. In the early history of France, 
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during the reign of Chilperic I., 576, the long Roman coat was 
worn by persons of distinction. Henry II. introduced ruffles and 
collars; until that time the monarchs wore their necks entirely 
bare. The favorite dress of Henry II. was a kind of half trowsers 
and a cloak not reaching below the waist. The dress of the 
French ladies at this time was very simple. Lace was then un- 
known to them. Their dresses were adorned on one side with 
the arms of their husbands, and on the other with those of their 
own family. It was not until the time of Charles VII. that brace- 
lets, necklaces and ear-rings were introduced. 

During the reign of Philip 1V., of France, it was decreed by 
law that no duke, count nor baron, possessing a territorial manor 
of six thousand livres, should have more than four robes a year, 
and their wives as many; prelates and knights were restricted to 
two, an esquire two, a batchelor one, and every woman, single or 
married, who had less than two thousand livres a year in land, 
one. No citizen’s wife was permitted to have a carriage, or be 
lighted home at night with waxen torches; neither she nor her 
husband were permitted to wear expensive furs, or gold, or pre- 
cious stones, or crowns of gold or silver. During this reign, the 
long shoes turned up at the toes, were introduced into France ; 
they are said first to have been worn by a nobleman, who had a 
large fleshy excrescence at the end of his foot, for the purpose of 
concealing that defect. They soon came into general use, and a 
man’s rank was known by the length of his shoes, The shoes of 
a prince were two feet and a half in length; those of a baron two 
feet, while a simple knight was reduced to eighteen inches, and a 
plain citizen to twelve. The long shoes were succeeded by large 
slippers, more than a foot in width.” 

But we will stop here, hoping at least that we may not forget 
how changing is the fashion of the world; and while some adopt 
the saying, ‘‘ We may as well be out of the world as to be out of 
fashion,” that others of us may still be permitted to indulge our 
creed, ‘‘ Be not in haste to follow every new fashion.” 





THE DEXTERIAN SYSTEM OF ASTRONOMY. 


Sir Isaac Newton formed a scheme 
Of wonderful deductions, 
About the sun and moon and stars, 
And proved itall by Fluxions ; 
But now one Dexter dexterously, 
With right and left corrections, 
Has shewn this wrong, and that the heavens 
Are nothing but reflections. 
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TO THE WIFE OF A CLERGYMAN. 


BY REV. C. C. VAN ARSDALE, D. D. 


Wife of my old and early friend, 
t May blessings crown thy heart and lot, 
a And holy love thy steps attend, 

With that pure joy that faileth not. 
Blest is the trust thy husband bears 
To heal life’s woes and soothe its cares ; 
And to that bliss beyond the skies, 
To point man’s dim and weeping eyes. 


Yes, he is blest whom God employs 
In this high work ; and she is blest, 

Who shares his labors and his joys ; 
The friend and partner of his breast ; | 

If, with a heart of glowing love, 

And wisdom gathered from above, 

And ardent zeal, from day to day, 

Is She cheers and aids him on his way. | 





Lady, this favored trust is thine ; 
Rejoice and prize it highly, then, 
That him thou lovest still may shine, 

As Christ’s ambassador to mer : 

In purity and faith be thou 

A crown and honor to his brow, 

And with a Christian’s clinging heart, 
In all his trials bear thy part. 





Through toil, or shame, whate’er betide, 
Howe’er by sins or sorrows crossed, 

Pursue thy journey by his side, 
Tosoothe the wretched, save the lost ; 

Thy task unyielding still maintain, 

With counsel guide, with prayer sustain, 

With love provoke, with zeal inspire, 

Leading to God each fond desire. 





O thus, dear lady, seek to be, 

To him who loves thee “ an help meet ;” 
Then through a vast eternity 

Thy love, now fond, shall be more sweet; 
And there together ye shall dwell, 
With numbers won from sin and hell, 
To bless those dear and tender bands, 
That bound on earth your hearts and hands. 

Philadelphia, 1847, 
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Story oF THE Battie or Warertoo, by the Rev. G. R. Greic, M. A. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have here the recorded testimony of a most competent eye-witness, 
concerning one of the most tremendous scenes of which this world has ever 
been the theatre. With the story in its general outline, of course every in- 
telligent reader must be familiar; but the filling up belongs peculiarly to the 
author, and embraces many striking and impressive incidents, of which we 
believe the present work is the first and only record. The book is altogether 
of an unpretending character, the style is characterised by a graceful ease and 
beautiful simplicity, and the descriptions are so graphic and striking that the 
reader almost forgets that the scenes, which he contemplates, are not actually 
passing before his eyes. 


Tates 1n Verse, By Mary Howitt. Harper & Brothers. 

If those are to be reckoned among the greatest benefactors of the race, who 
write not only agreeable, but useful books for the young, then surely is Mary 
Howitt entitled to this honorable distinction. The present little volume bears 
the very image and superscription of her graceful and inventive mind, and of 
her truly benevolent heart. The verses are full of life and spirit, of beauti- 
ful thought and kind feeling, and will furnish profitable entertainment to 
many a youthful mind. 


Tue History, MANNERS AND CusToms oF THE NorTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
New York: Robert Carter. 


The preface of this little work informs us that it is substantially a reprint 
of a book published by the London Religious Tract Society, and extracted 
from the writings of our distinguished countryman, Catlin. Itconveysin the 
form of dialogue much valuable information in respect to the people of whom 
it professes to treat, and supplies many important materials of reflection, both 
to the philosopher and to the Christian. It is fitted especially to impress the 
shurch with her obligations, to bring the remains of this neglected and perse- 
cuted race within the civilizing and regenerating influence of Christianity. 
It is prolific both of entertainment and instruction. 
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MIscELLAN : i ae ; 

eae Geaeee B.D. Se Oe he 

Whatever comes from the pen of Dr. Chalmers has now received a great) 
and sadly increased interest, from the fact that his earthly labors have aos 
come toa close. The reading public in this country are already indebted to 
Mr. Carter for the republication of many of the most valuable of his Writings; 
and we are glad to see that he is still going on to make farther selections 
from these treasures of beautiful and profound thought. Among his mis 
cellaneous productions are to be found some of the most masterly triumphs 
of his superlative genius; and the present number, (the first in a series of four 
proposed by Mr. Carter,) contains articles, which would be immortal, in 
spite of what embattied legions of critics might do to destroy them. 


. ’ . - 7 r 

ee See. or Encuiso Lirerature, No. 15. Boston: Gould, 

The present No. of this truly valuable work brings us into the company of 
our own contemporaries. Scott, Roscoe, Macintosh, and a large number of 
living lights, are here introduced, and among them we are glad to see that 
our own Washington Irving is included. One more No. completes the work, 
It is in our opinion one of the most valuable contributions recently made in 
aid of the cause of literature. 


Tue American Review ror AvcGustT. Edited by G. H. Corton, 

This work is certainly among the ablest and most attractive of the day. 
The present No. contains several uncommonly choice articles. The sketches 
of John Rutledge and Joseph Reed, whose history forms no unimportant part 
of the history of the Revolution form a just and beautiful, though brief ti- 
bute to the memory of those immortal patriots. The article on suicide is 
valuable alike for its ingenious speculations, and its minute statistics. 


Litrect’s Livine Ace, 172. 

This work is remarkable for nothing more than the agreeable variety that 
pervades it. In reading its articles from week to week, one never finds him- 
self walking in a beaten track. The present No. has a most thrilling article 
on the trial of the Earl of Somerset, which sheds much light on contempora- 
neous historical events. 


Tue Writincs or GeorGe WASHINGTON, WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 

spy Jarep Sparks. Vol. VI. 

This Volume includes Washington’s correspondence from July, 1778, to 
March 1780, together with an appendix, in which among other interesting 
things, we find an account of the storming of Stony Point, in a letter from 
General Wayne. The volume, like all its predecessors and successors, 
breathes a tone of the most exalted patriotism, worthy of the brightest and 
purest spirit of his age. 
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We shall at all times endeavor to secure at once variety and solidity in the 
American Literary Magazine. We wish to furnish our readers with a suf- 
ficiency of interesting and instructive matter, interspersed with lighter arti- 
cles for relief. 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 

This we trust will be found to be the case with our present number. We 
are encovraged by the public favor to exert ourselves, and we hope the pub- 
lic will not be disappointed. 

We give a biographical sketch, with a portrait of Major General David 
Wooster. In these sketches we aim not at splendor but truth. They are in 
tended to inform our readers, and to stimulate the young and hopeful by ex- 
amples of honorable and successful exertion. 

The continuation of Classic Vagaries will attract attention. Unfortunately 
the manuscript, did not come to hand at once. It reached us in fragments, 
and we had gone to press before we received the last of it. Hence the ab. 
ruptness of its termination. But what we have had room for will quicken 
the appetite for what remains—and when our Roman friend introduces us in 
our next to the stirring incidents of a sea fight, and the scenes of naval battle 
and victory, so gorgeously described in the *‘ Pharsalia,’ we will forget his 
delay, and prove not ungrateful for the first course of this month’s banquet. 

‘‘ Ireland” is pungent, poetical and instructive. The descriptions both of 
persons and of places are evidently drawn from life, and the portraiture of 
Irish character is executed with discrimination and impartiality. 

Again our respectful and grateful thanks are rendered to Mrs. Sigourney, 
both for her kind reception of ourselves personally, and her contribution to 
this our third number. To be approved of by such an authority and support- 
ed by such a name encourages the belief that our labors to please and benefit 
the public are not in vain. 

To Miss Barber our thanks are also due, and with grateful pleasure paid. 
Our heart’s desire is that she may live and write till she rises to that emi- 
nence among the poetesses of our day, for which her youthful genius bids 
with so fair a promise. The subject of the “ Outcast” is handled with much 
delicacy and poetic feeling. 

Our readers will be happy to find in this number another story from the 
pen of Miss Goddard. Let her not cease till she has supplied our pages with 
an ‘“ aurea legenda” more interesting than musty tales about apocryphal 
saints and veiled recluses—among whose number may she—not be one. 

The Legend and the Law Suit are a set off to the more didactic articles on 
Fashion and Cromwell. We hope our legal friend will show himself again 
in our next, and with as much mirth as in the present. 
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Hereafter in addition to our Literary Notices, which are supplied by a Very 
able and impartial hand, we propose to give a lengthened view of some jp. 
teresting work. We trust that this feature of the magazine will commend j 
to the general favor. The introduction of it is in accordance with our origi. 
nal design, and we have promise of support in this department from gentle. 
men well qualified to lend it. 

To our other purveyors of poesy we are much obliged and beg a countip. 
uance of their aid. The Balaam Box fills apace; and we shall take an early 
opportunity to cull some precious morsels from its contents and present them 
as a piquant salmagundi to our friends. 

Now, though we flatter ourselves that no one has become drowsy or fallen 
asleep over our various papers, yet we conclude with a serenade to rouse 
our readers and win their best adieu fora month. The piece is from the 
pen of a lady who writes en garcon; and when the music and immortal verse 
are wedded, we will sing it beneath her window at midnight, which may 
lead (who knows?) to a wedding of another sort. Only she has not told us 
where she resides. 


SERENADE, 
(To be set to music.) 


’Tis moonlight on the land, my love, 
’Tis moonlight on the sea ; 

It is the hour for us to rove, 
Then wander forth with me. 


And let us slowly stray, my love, 
Along the pebbly strand, 

And watch the waters, as they move 
In ripples on the sand. 


The night is clear and calm, my love, 
The moon is shining bright ; 
There’s not a single cloud above 
To dim her silver light. 


No sound to interrupt, my love, 
The whispered words we speak ; 

And not a breath of air to move 
The ringlet on thy cheek. 


Then while the moon shines bright, my love, 
Upon the land and sea, 
Together, dearest, let us rove; 
Come! hasten forth to me! 
CHRISTINE. 






































